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MOHAIR VELVETS 


Made By Sanford Mills 
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The all-season car is the trend of the times — limousines, sedans and convertibles. This has brought about a 
veritable revolution in motor car upholstery, because an all-season car requires an all-season upholstery. The 
rapidly increasing popularity of Chase Mohair Velvet is unquestionably because of its unique characteristics. 
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Mohair, according to the government tests, has more than two and a half times the 
strength of wool, and affords the longest wearing surface known to the textile world. 
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The standing pile of Chase Mohair Velvet together with the peculiarity of weave wig all the wear on the top ends of the 
fibre, thus insuring long wear without any of those bare or fuzzy spots so common to fabrics where wear comes on the sides 
of the fibre. 

The original brightness and color of Chase Mohair Velvet remain unchanged through years of hard service. Patterns 
and color combinations of unlimited number. 
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Samples at your L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON Write us if Un- 
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Leaders in Manufacturing since 1847 
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Talks With Our Readers 


eee eg one—carried out in idea but in less costly 
: > materials. The majority of photographs are 
of the medium priced homes, and it is fas- 
cinating to see how others arrange their fur- 
nishings—their pictures and draperies and 
curtains. Great fun is it, too, to look over 
the various details of the houses pictured 
each month and plan which will be incor- 
porated in the home some day in the 
future. 

THe House BeaAuTiFuL has representa- 
tives all over the country getting material 
for the magazine. The Editors keep in close 
touch with new lines in architecture, interior 
furnishing and gardening and bring them to 
your door every month. They are in con- 
stant communication with the best author- 
ities on these three branches of Home- 
Making, and so are ready to help the readers 





‘ E cannot afford your magazine, but we 

can afford still less to do without it,” 
writes a woman in a letter subscribing to THE 
House BEAuTIFUL. Inother words, she feels 
that she gets more out of the magazine than it 
costs her—that the three dollars is an invest- 
ment which comes back to her many times 
over. We feel very happy over this, for we 
make every effort to make the magazine 
practical and helpful as well as beautiful. 
In our search for photographs and articles 
each month we have two main ideas in mind 
—to find houses and gardens and furnishings 
and other things pertaining to the real home 
which will interest our readers and suggest 
possibilities in building or furnishing or gar- 
dening, as the case may be, and yet without 
too greatexpense. Of course, there are homes 
on a large scale shown every month, but good 





taste is good taste whether there is one cipher in all problems which come up. These are 
or several ciphers in the cost, and oftentimes the interiors of the the reasons why this subscriber, as well as many others, writes 
very expensive homes suggest furnishings for the more simple that she cannot afford to be without THE House BEAUTIFUL. 
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Main Entrance to Residence of Allan S. Lehman, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, New York. 
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Noteworthy Houses by Well-Known Architects—I 


The Residence of Allan Lehman at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson 
Found Its Inspiration in the Early English Period 


John Russell Pope, 


S certainly as evil associations corrupt good morals, so 
does good architecture induce the highest ideals and pro- 
mote the best qualities of good citizenship, both as to its 

special and general relations. This thought is brought home in 
consideration of the house of Mr. Allan Lehman at Tarrytown- 
on-the-Hudson. 

The house of the country gentleman of a quarter of a century 
ago accented in the most emphatic way what, at that time, was 
considered the bad taste of the rich. Owing to the rapid de- 
velopment of domestic architecture in this country and the close 
study that architects have made of every feature of our domestic 
life, the houses dominating any one of our large country estates 
have taken on an atmosphere of good breeding, of correct de- 
sign, and an aspect of the most consistent refinement, all of 
which has a contributory influence on those who inhabit them. 
It is among such surroundings that a man and those dependent 
upon him may cultivate those attributes of domestic life that 
in their consistent growth are contributing to our success as a 
people. 

In Mr. Lehman’s house, so admirably conceived and brought 
to execution by John Russell Pope, the architect has selected 
an early English type. And in carrying this forward he has 
sought such inspiration in well-conceived examples of the 


is « 


Architect 


Tudor period as would naturally suggest themselves to a man 
so thoroughly trained in this phase of architectural work. 

Any structure that seeks to carry out all the physical or exte- 
rior attributes of a period now more than three centuries past 
must necessarily include in its texture and general aspect some 
verisimilitude of the characteristics of the buildings from which 
the inspiration was derived. In doing this, an architect would 


‘naturally choose his material in such a way as to carry out all 





these characteristics, and in the selection of the brick, the stone, 
the wood and the slate, impart to its surface the suggestion of 
long usage and the elimination of everything that would pro- 
claim the recent origin of the building. It is through such 
intelligent selection and manipulation of material that the gen- 
eral effect of this house has been secured. Just how success- 
fully this has been achieved may be interestingly studied by 
reference to the illustrations accompanying this article. 

To visualize all the various aspects of a building without 
some mechanical assistance, and especially one whose various 
facades present so many and diverse aspects, is not easy. 
Models were therefore made in order that the designer might be 
assured as to the proper execution and relationships of his con- 
ception, and that he might be permitted an opportunity to study 
the various delicate points of relationship in a practical way and 
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The location of a house of this dignified character with relation to its surroundings 1s of. first importance. 


Copyright, toro, by 


The House Beautiful 


Publishing Co., Ince. 
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Doorway to the stair tower, a little to the left of the main entrance, where 

one can enter the home quite informally. The hall at the right shows the 

charming little spot to which this door leads. There is a secret door 

opening from this hall to the small library in the wing by which one 
can enter without going through the more public Great Hall. 


June 1919 
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The woodwork of the vartous rooms on the ground floor has the solidity of 
the best possible selection of material, finished in a manner that suggests 
the general refinement of the conception of the entire scheme. Here in the 
library the old wood wainscot and iwory-tinted plaster ceiling give a most 
happy effect. The books are concealed back of the secret panel doors. 
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A particularly pleasing spot in the driveway leading 


to the forecourt. This 1s the service wing of the house. 


one that would insure the most successful final 
results. And it was by this intelligent and ar- 
tistic use of models that the general proportions 
and scheme and even texture were successfully 
worked out. 

Any picture, no matter how excellently 
painted, might be made to lose much of its artis- 
tic satisfaction by impre »per or unintelligent fram- 
ing. The. location of a house of this dignified 
character with seladien to its surroundings is 





way suggesting a desire to 





of first importance. In the 
present instance there has 
been the same thoughtful 
consideration as to the exact 
placing of the house that was 
given to its design. Every 
tree that could possibly be 
saved received the most soli- 
citous care, and the care- 
lessness of workmen during 
the process of the work and 
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has been a well-developed effort 
to which the 
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As in all the early English houses 

the hall is the dominating feature. 

The other rooms are symmetrically 

grouped in their proper relation to 
this dominating space. 
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Not So Common After All 





Some Interesting Sidelights on the Discovery of Brick-Making as Well as a 


Plea for More Emphasis on the 


“Esthetic Use of Brick in Building the Home 


By G. C. MARS 


OST good things are discovered by accident. Columbus 
M was sailing for Cathay but unexpectedly bumped into 
America, the most tremendous accidental find, we are 

proud to believe, in modern times. 

The world-renowned Sir Isaac was only taking a comfortable 
afternoon nap in his garden, so the story goes, when an irrever- 
ent.and irresponsible apple, detached by the vagrant summer 
breezes, hit him on the forehead and knocked into that great 
man’s head an idea that harmonized the universe, confirmed the 
Pythagorean music of the spheres, and proved Pluto’s dictum 
that God geometrizes. 

Perhaps there are no accidents and our thinking that there 
are is due to ignorance, but we must leave that to philosophers 
to thrash out, while we accept the simple fact that very often 
people stumble accidentally upon exceedingly useful discoveries. 

In the dim mists of the past, perhaps when the New Stone 
Age was still young, the half-savage tribes along the Euphrates 
doubtless observed that the fierce sun cracked and baked the 
mud ooze along the river’s brim into irregular lumps which, by a 
little rough hewing with a stone hatchet, assumed the form of 
crude blocks that could be piled up to make a hut wall. They 
found also that this fine mud easily took form under the hand 
and could be shaped into various vessels for their primitive uses. 
The mason and the potter thus began the practise of their crafts. 

But fire must have played a part in the development of these, 
as in many other arts; and that, too, by accident, we believe. 
Probably some irresponsible boy, playing with the fire on the 
hearth, managed to set his father’s hut on fire, and the indignant 
sire poking about the ruins of his establishment made the tre- 
mendous discovery that fragments of his broken pots and pans 
among the embers had become shiny, hard and strong. In 
effect, the disaster to his hut resulted in making him the founder 
of the ceramic arts, which are nothing more or less than the skil- 
ful process of producing objects of utility and luxury by burning 
clay, from a common red brick to a priceless Sevres vase. 

If we do not have the pleasure of knowing the name of this 
famous discoverer, we may be fairly certain of his country and 
of his times, to judge from the indefatigable delvings of our 
learned archzologists—though, of course, we cannot name the 
exact spot or date. 

Somewhere in the lower Euphrates Valley, in the ancient land 
of the Sumerians, and far back of the days of Sargon of Accad, 
3800 B. C., men learned to bake clay, first in the sun and then in 
fire, for the uses of man. The Sumerians themselves regarded 
this accomplishment as so important that no less a personage 
than their ancient fish-god Oannes, who came up out of the East- 
ern Seas to enlighten the world, could have taught them the art. 

We will start no arguments among ceramists as to the relative 
antiquity of brick and pottery, but will content ourselves with 
quoting Mr. Edward J. Banks, 
field director of the Chicago Uni- 
versity’s Babylonian expedition, 
to the effect that brick have been 
found in the Euphrates Valley as 
good as they were when first made 
four or five thousand years before 
our era, giving evidence that the 
art of brick-making was known 
and practised ten thousand years 
ago. The Tower of Babel is a 
young thing compared with this, 
while the Pyramids and the Chi- 








nese Wall are mere historic infants. If pottery enthusiasts 
can beat this record, the Court is fair and open to receive all 
evidence. 

Men have always been proud, not only of the antiquity of their 
ancestry, but also of its quality, of which merits brick can claim 
both. Nobody dare dispute the antiquity of brick, but there be 
those who unthinkingly contemn its quality as common red 
trash. There are many Peter Bells in the world, sad to say, to 
whom 

A brick within a builded wall 

Is but a brick and that is all 
(due apologies to the gentle Wordsworth), but to the poet, the 
man of vision, of historical imagination, a brick fairly shouts 
poetry and romance, as Mr. Philip Gilbert Chesterton might 
say, and could, under favorable circumstances, inspire “ thoughts 
that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

Brick have received the royal favor in ancient civilizations 
long before our ancestors emerged from savagery. A Nebu- 
chadnezzar or a Rameses knighted brick by stamping upon 
them their august names, and the regal material was builded, 
not only into kingly hall and palace, but into sacred temple and 
holy fane. Brick have preserved for us our earliest recorded 
dates, and upon their faces have been graved in indestructible 
characters the lover’s message, the merchant’s contract, the 
king’s decree, the wise man’s proverb, and the god’s revelation. 

But to the quality of association and service brick adds a 
quality of distinctive, complex refinement that classes it as one 
of the aristocrats among Nature’s products. Of course, to the 
Peter Bells, brick is just a hardened piece of common mud, called 
clay. But in reality brick are made, if you please, out of argil- 
laceous earth, known as hydrated silicate of aluminum, bearing 
the resounding chemical name of SiOQ;AleO;H2O, with all sorts 
of FesOs, FeO, CaO, MgO, K2O, NaO, TiOz, SOs, and sundry 
others variously intermingled. 

Then, too, the distinction of a brick is greatly enhanced by 
the terrific purifying and refining trials to which it has been sub- 
jected in nature and inart. Tracing its origin through the past, 
well nigh to the beginning of the world, clay is the product of 
rock formations, which themselves are the result of untold ages 
of titanic, cosmic gestations. As the detritus of Palzological 
feldspathic rock, clay has either lain through zons of time at 
the site of its origin, or been torn away by successive winds, rains 
and floods, and then deposited at different levels and distances, 
determined by its specific gravity or the force of the current, as 
sediment on river, lake, or ocean bed. In either case, through 
long geological periods, it has been subjected to the greatest 
natural vicissitudes of successive subsidence and elevation, dis- 
placement, incredible pressure, fierce heat and bitter cold, and 
to all the changes of leaching and deposition due to percolating 
waters with their freight of min- 
eral and vegetable impurities, un- 
til in our day it shows, wherever 
found, a bewildering complexity 
and variety of composition. 

But if Nature has put the clay 
through bitter trials, man will 
further add the crucial test of 
fire, in order to prove its final 
worth. The peculiar merits of 
clay are its plasticity, by which it 
readily yields to and retains any 
(Continued on page 388) 
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Home-Made Bird Pools of Concrete and Tile 





With a Little Labor, and Consideration of a Few Essential Details, It Is Within-the 
Limits of Any Small Garden Owner to Have an Attractive Pool at Little Expense 


By WILLIAM L. WHITE 


NE of the deplorable facts relative 
to bird life in the more settled 
portions of North America is 

that, until recent years, the value of the 
insectivorous bird was so little realized. 
Not until an alarming scarcity was no- 
ticed in certain species and brought to 
the attention of the proper authorities 
were there steps taken for their protec- 
tion. Whether it is legislation or the 
general interest the young American 
now takes in outdoor life that has helped 
most is hard to say, but the birds are 
offered somewhat better protection now 
than they formerly had. 

The great worth of the insect-eating 
birds can be partly realized today when 
the commonwealths are trying every- 
thing within their means to check the 
ravages of the tree-destroying moths, 
corn-borers, etc., and the money and la- 
bor required isenormous. The percent- 
age of these pests killed by the birds is 
known to be very high. 

Unfortunately, man is not the only 
enemy of our native birds. The great- 
est terrors they have to contend with are 
the gentle domestic cat and the English 
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expert to build and at the same time 
#1 runs into undue expense, in proportion 
to its usefulness—although this last 
would be very much of a question when 
one considers the benefit a garden de- 
rives from the birds. 

The purpose of this article is mainly 
to demonstrate that with a little manual 
labor, patience and consideration of a 
few essential details, it is within the 
limits of any small garden owner to have 
an attractive and useful pool in his 
garden at very little expense. 

Bird baths may very well be divided 
into two classes; those that are in the 
form of a basin elevated above the 
ground on a pedestal or other archi- 
tectural feature, and those that are flush, 
or nearly so, with the ground or walk, 
which may more properly be called 
pools. Both have their advantages and 
disadvantages in their adaptability to 
the habits of the birds, which need not 
be discussed here as they are not funda- 
mental. It is the pool close to the 
ground that we are going to treat. 

The first thing to be considered in the 
building of the bird pool is its location 
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sparrow. It is a well-known fact that 
the cat is the most destructive enemy of 


the bird known, and this animal has been known to kill as many 


as seventy thousand birds a year in one state alone. 

Although, perhaps, it is not generally realized, birds are one of 
the vital factors in our life. Were it not for birds, the action and 
reaction of natural forces, constituting the balance of life, would 
be seriously disturbed; insects would destroy all vegetation, and 
man would be powerless to stop them. 

With all the enemies they have to combat, we are still favored 
with a few of the native birds who are willing to become our 
friends and help us, if only given encouragement and fair play. 
All of us who are interested in bird life and so situated that we 
can be of help to these little creatures should make the effort in 
some form or other; and the knowledge and pleasure derived 
therefrom will more than compensate for the trouble. 

Those of us who are so fortunate as to live in the suburbs or 
in the country, where we may have a small garden or lawn, are 
missing an opportunity if we do not give at least a small portion 
of our time to the study of bird lore and offer some inducement 
for the birds to visit and nest in the vicinity of our homes. The 
attractions may take various forms, such as bird houses, of 
which there are many fine ones in the market today, winter pro- 
tection boxes, food boxes and drinking pans. But one of the 
features that is most important, and probably the most neglected, 
is the so-called bird bath or pool, a feature which, if properly 
treated, will give the best opportunity for observing the different 
varieties of our feathered friends at close range. Snow often- 
times takes the place of water for drinking and bathing in the 
winter; but in the summer, water must be had for both purposes, 
and if not at hand the birds will make long flights to secure it. 

That bird pools of a permanent material are not more fre- 
quently used in the garden is due, no doubt, to the misconception 
that any construction of this nature requires the services of an 





in the lawn or garden and its relation to 
the house. If used in the lawn, it 
should be so placed that it may be viewed from some of the rooms 
of the house, such as the dining-room or breakfast porch—it 
being a rare treat to breakfast in the cool invigorating air of a 
June morning and at the same time have the pleasure of watch- 
ing the birds indulging in their morning bath. Care must be 
taken in placing the pool that it does not come too close under 
low-hanging shrubbery or tall flowers, as these make an admir- 
able lair for the merciless cat and he is bound to take advantage 
of them. After the birds have been frightened in this way a few 
times they will abandon the pool almost entirely. If the pool is 
used in the garden, there are many locations in which it may be 
placed, depending somewhat, of course, on the design of the 
garden. It may mark the cross axis of paths, be the central 
feature in a turf panel, the termination of a path, or the feature 
in a border bed backed up by a wall or hedge. Here, again, care 
must be taken that high planting is not too close to the pool. 

We now come to the actual construction of the pool, the main 
structure of which in this case is to be of concrete with tile or 
mosaic as a finish, if so desired. This may sound rather preten- 
tious to the layman, but it is to be hoped the following explana- 
tion and diagrams will correct this impression. 

As a bit of preliminary explanation, there are two ways in 
which concrete can be moulded into definite forms. One is by 
the use of a mould either of sand, wood or metal, into which the 
concrete is poured while in a plastic state and allowed to harden, 
after which the mould is knocked apart to be used again or de- 
stroyed. This in the merest terms is the method commonly 
employed in all concrete structures such as foundations, build- 
ings, walls, bridges, etc. 

The second method, which is rarely used for large structural 
work, but more frequently employed in the potter's art, is the 
revolving or drawn template method, 7.e., a form with a sharp 
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edge either of metal or wood which revolves on a shaft and cuts 
away the concrete while it is still plastic. The advantage of this 
method for small structures, such as a pool, is that it allows us to 
make use of mouldings directly, thereby enriching the general 
appearance of the pool curb. 

If mouldings are to be used in the first method described they 
must necessarily be of wood and in the reverse. This necessi- 
tates, of course, a certain amount of careful carpenter work. 

The materials required to build a pool from thirty 
inches to four feet in diameter according to Diagram 
No. 1 and which we will call Method No. 1 are as 
follows: One bag of Portland cement, wheel- 
barrow load of clean sharp sand free from 
loam, and two wheelbarrow loads of bro- 
ken stone, cinders or clean coarse gravel, 
some old boards three or four feet long, 
and an empty cheese box. Sheet iron 
or zinc may be used in place of the thin 
curved wood of the cheese box if one is 
so fortunate as to have it on hand. 
Next, a form which, inverted, will give a 
bowl shape to the pool. This should be 
from one-half to an inch deep at the edge 
and three and one-half to four inches at 
the middle. Probably the nearest approach 
to this slope will be the metal cover of the ash 
can and, laughable though it may seem, it will be 
found to be about the only thing ready made that 
will approach the shape desired. Select a smooth place 
on which to lay your forms, such as the cement floor of the cellar 
or a flooring made of smooth boards cleated at the ends, which 
is by far the better. Next, take a piece of heavy brown wrapping 
paper or building paper and draw on this the outside diameter 
of the pool and an inner circle the diameter of the metal cover. 
Divide the outer rim or circumference of the pool into eight 
equal parts, then lay the paper on the cement floor or boarding. 

Having done this, take the rough boards for the form work 
and place them around the circumference with their edges tan- 
gent to the circumference as shown by Sketch A in Method 
No. 1. Nail the boards securely where they overlap. Next 
saw the cheese box in two horizontally, making two shallow 
drums and then open up the vertical seams. Take these curving 
pieces of wood and place within the octagon formed by the 
boards and nail to the edge of the boards at tangent points. If 
one has on hand a little putty or thick shellac, it is well to point 
up the joint formed by the curved run and the platform to pre- 
vent the water oozing out when the concrete is poured. Wenow 
have a shallow drum the size of the outer diameter of our pool 
and about eight inches deep. Place the metal cover in the 
centre of the form with the handle side up, and our form is ready 
to receive the concrete. Just before pouring, oil the cover or 
soap it to prevent any adherence of the concrete. 

A large shallow box should be used for mixing purposes, the 
first mix being of one part cement to two of sand, due care being 
taken not to get the concrete too wet or creamy, as the water will 
run out from under the form taking most of the cement with it. 
After thoroughly mixing the cement and sand with hoe or shovel, 
pour or shovel very carefully into the form to a depth of two 
inches above the cover as shown by line GG in Section B. The 
next step is to immediately mix a new batch of concrete of a very 
much coarser aggregate, using one part cement, three parts sand 
and five of broken stone, cinders or gravel. Shovel carefully 
into the first pouring until the form is filled to the top of the rim 
(HH Section B). 

The concrete must now be left to harden for five or six days, 
then the forms can be knocked apart, the pool turned over and 
the metal cover removed. We now have a monolithic concrete 
pool with a section such as shown by Section C. Our pool is now 
practically complete with the exception of a skim coating of 
cement in the bowl, which should be added to give the required 
depth of water—see Section D. The rim or curb of the pool 
should not be more than one-half inch above the water at the 
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edge, as birds refuse to jump into the water from any very marked 
projection. This cement mortar coating can be easily shaped 
to the required section with the hand. A more interesting finish, 
however, for the bottom is arrived at by using inch to inch anda 
half tile or mosaic of beautiful light blues and greens which may be 
pressed into the cement as shown in sketch at the left. The use 
of tileand mosaic is by no means limited to the bottom of the pool, 
but may be used in many interesting designs in the curb, the 
process being an easy one, as the tiles can be glued, face 
down, to the paper pattern before the first pouring 
of concrete. The paper can be easily soaked off 
when the casting is turned over, thus revealing 
the finished surface of the tile imbedded 
flush with the surface of the curb. Our 
pool may now be put on the wheelbarrow 
or rollers and taken to its desired loca- 
tion. Home-made pools of this char- 
acter are not designed for a display of 
water, although a pencil stream jet 
looks very attractive if one wishes to 
go to the expense of piping for it. It is, 
rather, the intention that they should be 
washed out and filled every morning by 
the use of the garden hose. 
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HE template method of construction is 
illustrated by Diagram No. 2. This 
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POOL MADE BY THE USE OF FORMS 
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June 1919 THE HOUSE 
method requires practically the same mixtures of concrete as 
used in No. 1, but in different sequence. The chief advantage 
of the template is that it allows us to have a moulded curb with 
a pool of any size from thirty inches to six feet in diameter. 
The successive steps of this method are as follows: First select 


the location and excavate a hole in the ground about four inches 
The sides of the 
If the soil 


larger than the diameter of the finished pool. 
excavation should be perpendicular and fairly even. 
is of a sliding character, old shin- 
gles or pieces of boards may be 
driven around the perimeter to 
hold the sliding material back. 
Mark the centre of the excava- 
tion and drive a two by four 
stake two feet long into the 
ground at the centre, allowing 
four inches of it to appear above 
the bottom of the excavation, as 
shown by Section A in Diagram 
No. 2. This accomplished, fill 
the excavation to the top of the 
stake with concrete of one, three 
and five mixture and allow this 
to harden over night, Section B. 

Having determined the style 
of moulding you desire for the 
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POOL MADE BY USING A REVOLVING TEMPLATE 
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BEAUTIFUL - 343 
curb and the section of the bowl, cut out a paper pattern, and 
outline this on a seven-eighths by eight-inch board as shown in 
Section C by dotted line. Saw out roughly and with a sharp 
knife cut the board true to the line of pattern. A strip of zinc 
or sheet iron, if it can be had, cut out to the line of pattern and 
nailed on to the template will give a sharper and better cutting 
edge. Next bore a hole through the centre axis of the template 
that will take a half-inch wrought iron rod or pipe which may be 
secured at the local blacksmith’s 
or pipe shop for a few cents. 
This should be at least four feet, 
six inches long. 

We are now ready to return to 
the first pouring, and fit the 
template in place as shown in 
Sketch D. A_ half-inch hole 
about six inches deep should be 
bored in the stake, now held firm 
by the concrete, and the iron rod 
inserted. Over this slip a cylin- 
drical block (G) one and one-half 
inches long and about two inches 
in diameter; then follow with the 
template braced by boards E and 
F as shown by Sketch D. 

The remaining framework con- 
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Moulded curbs that may be used in concrete when Method 2 
is followed. The first three should be used on pools from 
four feet to six feet in diameter and should be about eight 
inches wide. Numbers 4, 5 and 6 are more simple and 
would look better for pools under four feet in diameter. 
These mouldings should then be about stx inches wide. 


sists of bracing for the top of the iron rod and can be made of 
rough boards, two by four, or poles three or four inches in 
diameter; the purpose being to hold the top of the rod ab- 
solutely rigid while the template is being turned against the 
concrete. 

lhe last pouring of concrete is now to be put in place, and 
should be made of equal parts of sand and cement in a rather dry 
mix, for, if too moist, it will not hold its shape under the template. 
A little experimenting will quickly determine the right consist- 
ency. 

Iwo persons are required for this pouring, one to mix and 
shovel the concrete in front of the template while the other 
revolves it. The final result should be a clean-cut section 
with the mouldings as perfect as possible. The bracing, iron 
rod and template can now be removed, block G taken out and 
the hole filled with cement. 

A tile or mosaic lining may be used for the bottom of this 
pool as well as in Method No. 1, extra depth being given to 
the bowl portion of the template if a tile design is contemplated. 
The concrete surface of pools done by either of these methods 
may be somewhat rough but, if too much so, can be rubbed down 
with a piece of rotten stone or carborundum block purchased at 
the hardware store. 

The detailed explanation of any process of construction is 
apt to be dryly technical and lengthy, giving the reader the 
impression that the work is far too complicated for him 
to undertake. The intention here is to give only enough to 
enable the contemplative builder to grasp the principles 
of handling concrete in small structures so as to get a result 
that is clean cut, gardenesque and architecturally sound. 











The Calvin H. M’Cauley Residence at Williamsport, Pa. 


Aymar Embury II, Architect 
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A charming enclosed piazza with stucco walls and black-and- 
white tile floor. This piazza extends the entire length of the end 
of the house. !t is balanced by the garage at the opposite end. 


HE American idea of Italian house architecture 
seems to be a white stucco house with a red tile 

roof. It is, therefore, refreshing to find a house 
where an attempt has been made to follow the true 
Italian colors as well as the details of construction. 
Mr. Calvin H. M’Cauley’s residence at Williams- 
port, Pa., by Aymar Embury I], Architect, is a fine 
example of the Italian style consistently carried out. 
The setting of the house was especially adapted to 














Front view of residence of Mr. Calvin H. 
M’Cauley. The setting of the house, with the 
high wooded hill in the background, was es pe- 
cially well adapted to this type of architecture. 
The rearrangement of it, however, to suit the con- 
ditions dictated by the style of the house was 
accomplished only after serious study. 


this type of architecture, with a high, 
wooded hill in the background and 
a rather steep approach. Pure white 
against this heavy foliage would have 
resulted in too glaring contrast, so a 
very washed-out pink stucco with a 
blue tile roof and faded green blinds was 
decided upon. There is very little wood 
trim on the house, and this was pain- 
ted a warm white. This variety of color 
may possibly impress some people as 
rather bizarre, but with the plain wall 
spaces and simple lines of the house, 
the colors add the necessary interest. 




















FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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The rear view of the house from the garden, 
attractive in itself, is greatly improved by the 
very informal planting of shrubs and flowers 
taken from nearby hills. It makes a delightful 
open spot for spending the leisure hours, and 
yet one entirely secluded from the passing auto- 
mobiles and pedestrians. 
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The placing of the main rooms of the 
house was determined by the direction 
of the view which takes in miles of 
the Susquehanna valley. A most charm- 
ing hillside garden at the rear con- 
tains plants and shrubs taken from near- 
by hills. 

The garage is particularly well placed 
from the standpoint of design as well as 
use. Few architects have solved the 
problem of a garage in a wing as success- 
fully as Mr. Embury has here. The ga- 
rage doors have been placed at the end 
of the wing, and cannot be seen from the 


A most inviting, spacious ball extending from the vestibule 
to the small porch at the back of the house. The simple 
paneled woodwork of this hall is extremely interesting. 





street, giving the garage the appearance of an ordi- 
nary service wing. A brick wall isolates the garage 
from the service portion of the house and minimizes 
‘ the danger from fire. 

aia The success of this house is due largely to the 
careful and sympathetic carrying out of all details 
aid tiaenbiel nail no matter how small—of construction, design 
and planting. ‘The natural site was, of course, 
— rsa a splendid one, but the rearrangement of It to 
4 SECOND FLOOR PLAN suit the conditions dictated by the style of the 
# house was accomplished only after serious study. 









































Mill Streams 





The Home of Winchell Smith, the Dramaiist, Just Outside Farmington, Connecticut 


HE Indian had a sense of location. 

In the selection of “sites,” the early 

settlers for a century after the red- 
skins moved westward showed an indiffer- 
ence to beauty—the emphasis being laid 
upon lands in low lying valleys that were 
quickly arable. But now that country 
homes are built, or refashioned, and 
grounds laid out without the hard grind- 
ing thought of utilitarianism governing 
the landholders’ choice, we can again turn 
to the spots beloved by the native, sure 
of the far view, the noble headland—of 
stretches of water—of shelter from the 
winds of winter. 

Outside of Farmington, Connecticut, lie 
many broad acres of fair land known as In- 
dian Neck, at whose summit now stretches 
a house of warm red brick 
that would seem to be low 
but is not—such is its cun- 
ning length. This is the 
home of Mr. and, Mrs. 
Winchell Smith. It is the 
Winchell Smith who enjoys 
a higher average of suc- 
cessful plays than any 
other of our present-day 
dramatists. ‘Brewster’s 


The gates and private road 
leading to the house. These 
gates were designed by Stan- 
ford White, and once were the 
portal of the Lambs’ Club 

in New York City. 
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By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


Millions” is largely to his credit; “The 
Boomerang,” “Turn to the Right,” 
“Lightnin’,”’ of the present season, and 
“Three Wise Fools,”’ as well as “ The For- 
tune Hunter”’ and several other comedies 
which he wrote without collaboration. 
And one good play can build ever so beau- 
tiful a house in ever so lovely a country. 

The Smiths and the Indians are of one 
accord. Yet the white man chooses a 
fair spot that he may live on it, while 
the Indians, with that reverent desire for 
the comfort of their people after death, 
reserve it for their burying ground. In- 
dian Neck was the long resting place of 
those who had warred, and achieved hero- 
ism by death, as was proved when the 
excavations were made for the house. 
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Miil Streams is the name of this estate, 
chosen from the two streams which 
mingle a hundred feet below the terrace 
and combine to turn the waters of the old 
gristmill, which Mr. Smith keeps in run- 
ning order to grind the grain of the farmers 
round about. The Indians knew the 
larger of the two streams which we call 
the Farmington as the Tunxis Sepus or 
Crooked River, and the tribes of this local- 
ity were the Tunxis or Crooked tribe. 
There is a legend that this noble bend in 
the stream was not always here. The 
story runs that an Indian maid of the 
Tunxis had for a lover one from a hostile 
tribe who dwelt directly across the water 
—at that time less wayward in its 
course. If one of the enemy was ever 
found upon the Tunxis soil, 
where the Smith house 
now stands, the penalty 
would be death, yet like 
all lovers he swam the 
flood and, as tales gener- 
ally go, he was caught by 
the maiden’s tribe and con- 
demned to die. 

She turned to her deity, 
praying Gitche Manitou 
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The architects were not ham- 
pered by restrictions beyond 
the desire of the householders 
to keep the house in the char- 
acter of the country and to 
produce a hospitable aspect. 
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With the art which conceals art, the instalment of every modern improvement is so 

unobtrusive that the result before you is the fine pure effect of Colonial days. From 

every window of this large hospitable living-room there are charming views of the 
surrounding country. 


the Mighty to spare her intrepid 
hunter. And in the night, Gitche 
Manitou with his great finger made 
a new channel for the river bed, 
drawing a crooked line through 
which the waters churned; and thus 
did the Indian youth find himself 
again on his own heath—and his 
tribe with surprising riches in the 


The house from the big bend in the river. 
one has from the north of the house. 


shape of mysteriously acquired real 
estate. 

It speaks well for the dramatist’s 
sense of property that the Indians 
long clung to the ground which is 
now his—although it would make 
interesting reading to compare the 
price now paid for an acre to that 
the Indians received. In 1674 it is 


This shows the commanding view that 


Old canal boats once traveled back and forth 


through here on their trips from Connecticut to Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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Mr. Smith’s favorite view from his grounds. The bend 
in the river and the small arched bridge can be seen in 
the middle distance. 


noted that even a white man, Deacon Bull 
(who, were he still clinging to life, would be 
a neighbor to Mill Streams), sold four acres 
of his land for “three pairs of shoes, two for 
himself and one for his son, John Bull.” And 
while a pair of shoes at present for the accepted 
“ John Bull” would take a large part of the world’s 
share of shoe leather, the exchange of an acre for 
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stone flagging which leads along the priv- 
ate driveway to the present red Colonial 
house upon the Crooked River than in 
those days among half-blazed trails of the 
forest. 

Great iron gates open upon the private 
way that leads from the post or main 
road, and there are lamps along this 
avenue that burst into friendly light from 
the pressing of a button within the en- 
trance hall. Washington, who is known 
to have passed through Farmington at 
least six times during the Revolution, 
would have appreciated this excellent 
iron-work and, further back, the In- 
dians would probably have felt 
that this dignified (Continued on page 386) 


The Adam dining-room. This 1s the only room 

which closely follows any period in its decorative 

scheme throughout the house. The windows per- 

mit of a beautiful view of the Farmington River 
and the surrounding country. 


This billiard room is located on the third story 
and is charmingly decorated in bright green and 
orange. 
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The sweep of ground around the house 1s im- 
mense, and gives one a sense of being in a little 
kingdom of one’s own. 


Mr. Smith at work in his study. This room 

is not hidden away in the house, as we might 

suppose an author's room to be, but is on the 

ground floor on the front. It is all very simple 
and shipshape. 


shoes of the little John of 1674 outrivals 
our war-time prices. 

Deacon Bull was also an armorer by 
trade, welding swords at seven and six- 


pence each. William Shakespeare, out of 
respect to his accomplishments, was per- 
mitted to wear a sword, and Winchell 
Smith (who would deprecate the coupling 
of the two names) would have been ac- 
corded the same privilege. Indeed, he 
might have carried the double sword of 
the Samurai, for he himself is of old New 
England stock, and his wife, a journalist 
before their marriage, numbers the stair- 
riding General Putnam among her ances- 
tors. Swords were of small use then as 
now, although they would carry more 
effect clanking up the quarter mile of 
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The Value of Stucco 


No Material Available for Use in Our Houses Is So Rich 
in Precedent As Well As So Diversified in Its Possibilities 








By DAVID I. BARNES 


LL the materials with which we build our houses today 
have had their beginnings deep in the past. These 
beginnings have always been indigenous to the place of 

their origin. That is to say, they have come from local condi- 
tions: the needs and the limitations of resources of a locality of 
rather restricted area. It was not easy or expedient to bring 
material from a distance—oftentimes even from the next county. 
Therefore the craftsmen of successive generations, limited in 
their means of expression, became intimate with their accustomed 


material and necessarily developed all its inherent possibilities. . 


They could foresee and account for its behavior under any 
condition of its use. They could force it to fitly serve all their 
needs: and they thus developed a native style, closely bound 
up with their whole manner of life. 

Modern large scale production and the facility of transporta- 
tion of materials and ideas have brought upon us a new condi- 
tion. It has been so easy for us to build with what we would 
and as we would, that we have lost the sense of the value of our 
materials. For want of this guiding sense we have sometimes, 
in the manner of the nouveau riche, displayed all our wealth of 
brick and plaster and wood in storied strata ascending to the 
roof ridge. But to no avail; the clothes of our houses were 
borrowed, and they did not fit because, in putting them on, we 
lacked a sense of the appropriate occasion. Whatever other 
qualities of homogeneous expression we shall need for the 
growth of a local style it is certain we must get back a mastery 
of the material we use, based upon a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of its characteristics, a sense of its value. 

We associate certain materials with manners of building: 
wood with our early houses, brick with the more pretentious 
homes of our Colonial period, and the manors of Georgian and 
Elizabethan England. It is not so easy to limit the connota- 
tion of stucco. This is a material which has been nearly uni- 
versal in its usage. It has been adopted in the homely buildings 
of every land, and everywhere has been easily translated, so to 
speak, into the vernacular. This extensive use doubtless has 
been because it is a wall covering rather than a fabric of con- 
struction. Serving first as a finish for crude masonry either of 
stone rubble or brick, it proved itself indispensable in extremes 
of climate. The northern builders in England early found it 
could be made weatherproof against driving storms, and its 
white surface rebuffed the blazing heat of the South. The in- 
genuity of the craftsmen of many countries has wrought upon 
it, and no material available for use in our houses is so rich in 
precedent as well as so diversified in its possibilities. 


HE history of plaster is full of interest, for it was known in 

the earliest beginnings of building. The Greeks and Romans 
made extensive use of it, and it was thus a natural legacy to 
Italy. From the Italians we have borrowed the name of stucco 
as well as many of the devices of its use. For it is in Italy 
that the technical and esthetic possibilities of the material 
have been most thoroughly exploited. The lesser villas of the 
Renaissance are rich in their variety of wall surfaces, used to 
distinguish architectural divisions, in moulded courses and 
modeled ornament, as well as in great variety of coloring. It 
was a tempting material. These workers found in it constant 
inspiration to freshness, vigor and gaiety of design. Of a quite 
different development, but of none the less perfect charm, is the 
Devonshire or Cotswold cottage—indeed, where are not such to 
be found in England or France ?—with plaster coating roughly 
troweled or smoothly undulating over the surface of the cobble- 





stone wall which it covers. Again, equally distinct in character 
are the early examples in this country, the Spanish missions of 
the West, and those fine houses of Colonial Germantown. 

Thus we can associate stucco with no particular style of archi- 
tecture. The suggestion which it carries is rather of a struc- 
tural import: it has generally, in the past, been associated with 
buildings of masonry. This has contributed to its significance 
of design, for the economical building of masonry requires 
large and simple masses and few openings. It is natural that 
when such restrictions are put upon the builder he will study 
carefully the position of the openings in his walls, and group 
them where they most serve the needs of the occupant. These 
needs were simple, therefore his plan was simple. Where much 
light was required, a group of windows was placed in one wall 
opening at the point where it would best light the room. Thus 
impelled, the builder was forced to exercise the faculty of selec- 
tion, and this necessarily implies restraint, which is the essence 
of charm. 

3ut in a building of such simplicity of form—or in any build- 
ing, in fact—it is not enough that the wall surfaces shall be in 
good relation and proportion; they must also possess interest in 
themselves. Such interest, too, must be held under severe 
conditions, by that test which Michael Angelo told a student 
would be put upon his statue, “the light of the public square”’ 
—the ever-changing light of out-of-doors. It is a quality of 
stucco that it is, to an almost unique degree, responsive to con- 
ditions of light and atmosphere. The sunlight is luminous on 
its varying surface, and shadows thrown upon it have a singu- 
larly colorful transparency. The breadth of wall area of the 
early cottages was no doubt an unsought effect, but we should 
grasp its value in design. Such a wall patterned with the shade 
of neighboring trees is perfectly decorated, with a motif of end- 
less variety. 


TUCCO is also responsive to the imagination. Let us re- 
member it is a plastic material, and “these things are plastic 
to the spirit”’ also. However richly the pliant material repays 
skilful handling, in dull hands it will be dull. Modern methods 
have wrought greater changes in the use of this material than in 
any other which we use. The development of new materials 
has been at once a great benefit and a pitfall for us. The use of 
Portland cement and chemical waterproofings makes our work 
much simpler, surer and probably more permanent than that 
of the early days. In place of a masonry structure, we now 
chiefly build a frame of wood and metal lath for our coating of 
plaster. Alas, we can imitate the forms of stone in buttresses 
and balustrades much too facilely, forms, indeed, in which sen- 
tient stone might be amazed to find itself! There was a sense of 
quiet homeliness and sturdy repose in the old houses of which 
| have been speaking. But our easy building has too often 
produced lean and nervous structures, spotted with misplaced 
windows, “bedevilled and furtive,” in Stevenson's phrase. 
lt is not with the purpose of achieving a fancied imitation of 
the wall of masonry core that we should turn to old tradition, 
but for guidance in the effective use of the stucco wall with 
judgment and a sure sense of its value in design. 

Most of all, perhaps, our workmen in general need more facility 
in the handling of stucco. In its application everything de- 
pends on the rightness of its mixture and manner of its work- 
ing. We have scarcely begun to experiment with possibilities 
to be obtained in the choice of the aggregate (7. ¢., varieties of 
sand, fine gravel, marble dust, etc.), in (Continued on page 376) 





















Formal gardens need the 
more pretentious stone or 
marble pieces, for the tex- 
ture lends itself to model- 
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ing of exquisite forms and 

delicate carvings. This 

view shows a well head 
used decoratively. 


Picturesque Garden in Great Barrington, Mass. 


OILERS of the city are beset 
by dreams of a garden. A poet 
once sang, “The poetry of 
earth is never dead,” and our faith is renewed by visioning a 
garden consummated, or one, perhaps, that is only in the making. 
At any rate, most of us crave a garden, whether it be a place in 
which to grow flowers and vegetables of our very own, or a 
living space in which we can glimpse things ever beautiful, open 
to the sky, and where we can wander quietly and unabashed, and 
finally, that we may create a setting for the house that fits its 
character exactly. But here let us stop and take counsel, for 
we need wisdom to guide our energy and enthusiasm. We must 
study our grounds minutely—their size, shape and position, 
whether they possess a gentle slope or whether they lie smooth 
and level. There may be opportunities for long, undisturbed 
vistas, or one may be able to enhance the value of natural beau- 
ties or keep inviolate the intimacy of some secluded spot. 
Much, then, will depend upon the grounds themselves and the 
stvle of the house to suggest the mode of treatment, whether the 
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Mr. Ferruccio Vitale, when designing the garden shown here, had in 
mind to make of it a great outdoor living-room, where life could be 
enjoyed to the fullest. 


By HANNA TACHAU 








garden is to be formal, semi-formal or 
naturalistic. Its arrangement, too, 
will naturally shape itself to accord 
with its needs, for the sole aim of some gardens is to lend them- 
selves to a purely imaginative and decorative treatment, while 
others must meet the more utilitarian problems of a vegetable 
garden, a tennis court, swimming pool and drying yard. Some 
grounds possess certain natural features that may prove to be 
of great assistance, and often softly undulating hills or shallow 
hollows are turned to good account. Frequently, too, the bold 
contour of a group of rocks or the deep shadow of a fine old 
tree are the inspiration that lead one to the furnishing of the 
garden—for a path will naturally thread its way to so charming 
a spot, and a bench or seat becomes essential to its complete 
enjoyment. 

Furnishing a garden is as fascinating an occupation as fur- 
nishing the interior of a house, and the same good taste and dis- 
cretion should prevail. There are, as in house furnishing, the 
things of utility—benches, seats, tables, retreats—and the purely 
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Steps lead down from the loggia opposite the house where a fountain 
sings its happy song all day long. The flowers add just the right 
color note. 
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decorative ornaments— 
fountains, well heads, 
urns, vases, statuary, sun 
dials, etc. They must 
all serve some real pur- 
pose, else they have no 
real reason for existing, 
and they must conform 
in character to the 
style of the house and 
garden they are to adorn. 
The furniture should give 
the home quality to the 
garden, placed where it 
is most needed and where 
it can give the greatest 
comfort and pleasure. 
The ornaments, on the 
other hand, should be ap- 
propriate in design and 
only used when they add 
interest to the composi- 
sition of the general 
scheme. 

We, in America, are 
but at the beginning of 
garden culture. We 
have not yet begun to 
sound its infinite pos- 
sibilities and delights, and 
in our haste to get what 
time alone can give, we 
are too prone to sprinkle 
our gardens with incon- 
gruous antiques just be- 





Though this 


garden is of % 


a formal 
character its 
planting is 
informal, 
and Nature 
is induced to 


lay her soft- | 
ening mantle | 
upon man’s | 


handiwork, 


accentuating | 
its charm} 
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and touching 
ats reticent 
propriety 
with deli- 
cate, illusive 
color. 

There are 
four wall- 
fountains, 
correlated in 
theme, tell- 
ing the story 
of two chil- 
dren at play. 
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tractive and is appropri- 
ate for certain gardens, 
but, unfortunately, much 
of it that is on the market 
is very commercially con- 
ceived, and the results 
are often crude and inar- 
tistic. Some = delightful 
garden accessories are 
made of terra cotta, the 
form as well as detailed 
ornament being happily 
carried out in this me- 
dium. 

Mr. Ferruccio Vitale, 
when designing the gar- 
den shown here, had in 
mind to make of it a 
great outdoor living- 
room, a retreat, intimate 
and secluded, where life 
could be enjoyed to the 
fullest in the open. And 
so he enclosed it on three 
sides with high walls of 
brick intersected at given 
intervals by stone urns. 
These walls soon became 
the favorite trysting place 
of clinging vines and 
flowers so that the brick 
became partly veiled in 
tender green and glowing 
color. Just opposite and 
facing the brick house is 











cause they are antiques, 
not stopping to question whether 
they will fit our own particular gar- 
dens, or whether they are at all 
harmonious with the architectural 
feeling of the house. 

There is no more delightful mate- 
rial for furnishing a simple, unpre- 
tentious garden than wood—wood 
treated and rubbed with oil and then 
finished with three or four coats of 
flat paint. Can you not picture a 
demure little Colonial house with an 
old-fashioned garden whose prim 
paths lead us all una- 
wares to the peace and 
comfort of simple, white 
wooden benches? There 
is something so comfort- 
able and practical in 
wood, for it genially with- 
stands inclement 
weather and never seems 
unfeeling or cold.~ It 
seems to nestle close to 
vine-clad walls and to 
sink its identity into a 
finer, more glowing envi- 
ronment. Formal gar- 
dens need the more pre- 
tentious stone or marble 
pieces, for the texture 
lends itself to modeling of 
exquisite forms and deli- 
cate carvings. Cement 
or artificial stone, if care- 
fully moulded, is very at- 








Only those ornaments have been used in this garden which were appropriate in design 
and would add interest to the composition of the general scheme. 





a loggia behind which 
stretches the vegetable garden. Here 
tea is often served in the late after- 
noon; or when the moon touches 
the garden with magic, bringing into 
being haunting, fantastic shadows, 
supper, also, is often served. And 
because there are protected corners 
within the loggia, it is furnished with 
light, movable pieces of hardy wicker 
with a few more formal pieces of mar- 
ble. Steps lead down to a little brick 
court where a fountain sings all day 
long. There are also two retreats 
piercing the opposite 
walls, but these are fur- 
nished with formal stone 
and marble benches, a 
table and two terra cotta 
oil jars. Four wall-foun- 
tains further enhance the 
beauty of this garden, 
and they fulfill their des- 
tiny, as only a_ lovely 
fountain can, by stirring 
the deeps of emotion and 
recreating hours of ro- 
mance. The fountains 
are correlated, not only in 
character, but in theme, 
the four telling the story 
of two children at play— 
thus evading the usual 
banal classic allusions. 
One comes upon them 
unawares and their music 
brings rest and peace. 
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The only source of interest purposely in contrast with the plain wall surface is that of the divisioning of the windows and the color of the blinds. 


An Interesting Study in Brick Work 


The Problem Was to Give a Modern Family a Country House Properly Placed in a New England Locality 


HIS house, like most 

modern Colonial hou- 

ses, iS a variation of two 
or three early models. Its im- 
mediate prototypes were typ- 
ical brick country houses of 
the sort that were built about 
1800; but the differences be- 
tween this and the models 
are considerable. The earlier 
house was usually only one 
room deep and the finish was 
white painted woodwork. 
The problem resolved it- 
self, therefore, into giving 
a modern family a coun- 
try house properly placed 
in a New England locality. 
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Derby and Robinson, Architects 
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The front porch was used in the old houses, but in this particular case it is 
needed more for protection than looks. It is therefore kept as simple in 
detail as possible. 
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The country site was some- 
what restricted. The varia- 
tions from type began with 
the exigencies of plan. It 
was necessary to have a drive 
to a garage; the front must 
be on the street; the piazza 
should be secluded and the 
rooms, of course, so arranged 
that they would get the sun- 
light where ‘most needed. 
The lot was not wide enough 
to permit of a long, narrow 
house, and for this reason the 
second floor was forced into 
the four-room plan—with a 
bedroom on each corner, and 
the ell was turned at right 
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There is always the ques- 
tion in our Colonial work 
of how far we shall adhere 
to or depart from prece- 
dent. It is impossible to 
get entirely away from 
Colonial precedent, and 
yet achieve a result which 
resembles Colonial work. 
In reality, we use Colonial 
ideas at third or fourth 
hand. In this room the 
architects have frankly re- 
verted to the earlier period 
than that of the house. 
The fireplace is not as 
large as that usually 
found in the houses of this 
lime, but the woodwork 1s 
of plain boards stained a 
weather gray and laid up 
horizontally. The clever 
use of white spots on the 
door and over the fire place 
is a device for showing up 
the woodwork by use of 
contrasts in values:—a 
good lesson to amateur 
photographers hy an 
expert. 
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We make ourselves believ 
that we are using new 
moldings merely because 
they were not measured 
directly froman old house. 
It is equally true that any 
recognizable style in ar- 
chitecture is based on 
precedent, although the 
precedent may be removed 
by several generations. 
The question cf using the 
work of various periods, 
but of the same general 
style, is somewhat differ- 
ent. Here we have an 
excuse to combine several 
ideas under one roof. 
This can be successfully 
done, but whether it is 
or not depends entirely 
upon the skill and taste 
of the persons who do it. 
This room is finished in 
white painted woodwork 
which is probably nearer 
the time of the house than 
of the other rooms. You 
can notice the beam over 
the mantel which in the 
old work was frequently 
a real beam. The pro- 
portions of the room, and 
the use of detail, are also 
in keeping with the peri- 
od of the house as awhole. 
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The books in this room with their many-colored covers serve almost as well as a tapestry for brightening up the room. 


length of the room as well as the entire height. They were especially designed with this point in mind. 


angles to the main ridge. This afforded 
room for a drive on the service side, free 
to the garage, a little beyond the kitchen; 
and the angle between the ell and the 
main house afforded a secluded location 
for a piazza. At the same time the front 
was left open to the street. 

The exterior resolved itself into a study 
in proportion in the first place and a study 
of brickwork in the second. In spite of 
a great many rules and regulations, pro- 
portion is a matter of pleasing the eye of a 
reasonably cultivated person in the matter 
of mass and form, and in this particular 
house these elements are rigidly adhered 
to—to an almost complete exclusion of 
accessory detail. There is a cornice and 
an entrance porch, but these are very 
simply treated. The only source of inter- 
est purposely in contrast with the plain 
wall surface is that of the windows and 
blinds—the one with their divisions into 
small panes and the other with their 
color. 

The house is particularly successful, 
not only in its proportions, but in the 


choice of individual brick, the right se- 
lection of brick for variety of color, and 
the way the brick was laid up—the size of 
joints and the kind of bonding. But these 
points are the points of notice in all good 
brick work. Very few people realize how 
important they are. The usual person 
looks at individual bricks and forgets to 
visualize the wall as a whole in looking at 
the particular sample. A smooth brick, 
for instance, is pleasing, and he forgets 
that a smooth surface is not. A certain 
color is pleasing, and he forgets that the 
same color expanded over an entire house 
is very likely to be monotonous, no matter 
how good it may be in itself. The joint is 
a matter of experiment with the kind of 
brick chosen, and for the particular loca- 
tion. In general, an interesting and rug- 
ged brick may have a very narrow joint; 
but if a brick itself is smooth, a wider 
joining will make for interest in a wall. 
The effect here is not clear from the pho- 
tograph. The color fails to appear, and 
the play of light and shade as it appears 
in Nature is entirely lost because the 
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The shelves run the entire 


camera fixed it at a given instant. The 
texture of the wall, however, is fairly well 
seen on the sun-lit end of the house. 

The interiors vary from their prototypes 
in the same way that the exterior did and 
in an even greater degree. The den is 
white painted, as were the houses built 
around 1800, and the mouldings more or 
less nearly conform to the mouldings of 
that time. The living-room, on the other 
hand, reverts toa much earlier date for its 
inspiration. The model for it might have 
been built in the Seventeenth Century, but 
here again the variation from type is con- 
siderable. The woodwork is of broad pine 
boards laid up horizontally, and the 
painters’ finish is stain, so mixed and 
applied as to simulate the color and value 
of old woodwork. 

More and more the people of the coun- 
try are coming to recognize that they have 
very good models for homes in the work of 
our earlier builders and are satisfied, as 
here—if modern requirements are satis- 
factorily filled—to allow their architects 
to base their work on native precedent. 

















At Your Service 


The Properly Constructed Stone Fireplace 


NE of the most frequent and perplexing problems which 
comes to Miss Readers’ Service is the proper construction 
of the stone fireplace. Nearly every owner of a cabin or 

rustic house wants one, and many owners of more pretentious 
homes want them, too. A stone fireplace is, properly speaking, 
a rustic feature. There is an unavoidable crudeness about its 
lines and texture, no matter how well designed or constructed, 
which should limit its use to the rustic or semi-rustic type of 
dwelling. A stone fireplace in a city or suburban house, or even 
in a country home, the architecture of which is formal or in any 
way pretentious, appears incongruous-—at times almost gro- 
tesque. But in company with the unfinished walls or rough 
plaster of a mountain camp or seashore cottage, the stone 
fireplace is.a de- 
light. 

In most cases 
these fireplaces are 
made of native 
stone, picked up 
indiscriminately in 
the fields round 
about, and bonded 
together in a rather 
hodge-podge man- 
ner to form the 
structure. This is 
apt to result in a 
clumsy, awkward 
looking affair, 
which, while it may 
serve the purpose 
from a_ practical 
point of view, has 
little decorative 





merit. A stone fireplace may just as well be artistic as 
ugly. 

The picture shown here illustrates a well-made stone fireplace 
which can easily be copied by means of the drawings below. 

A very important thing to remember is that the sides, fire- 
back and under-fire should always be made of fire brick. Stone 
will not stand intense heat. It will craze and blacken badly. 
The fireplace throat should likewise be lined with brick, and 
there should be a fire-clay flue lining, which, in the case of this 
particular design, measures thirteen by eighteen inches. 

Another point for which the reason is esthetic rather than 
practical is that the stonework should be continued up over the 
fireplace proper to form a chimney breast all the way to the 

a ceiling. The stone 
may stop at the 
mantelshelf, but 
it is customary to 
carry it up to the 
full height of the 
room. The slab- 
stone hearth is 
bedded in cement 
on a stone founda- 
tion and grouted 
with clear Port- 
land cement. 

If your fireplace 
is to follow the 
lines of thisonewith 
the working parts 
made _ proportion- 
ate to the meas- 
urements given, 
it will be a success. 
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A Charming Small Suburban House of Cement 


The Topography of the Site, Which Seemed an Insurmountable Handicap, 
Proved to be the Very Inspiration Needed in Building This Home 


J. Lovell Little, 
Architect 


lem of the small suburban house can 
often be traced to the specific re- 
quirements imposed, and what may at 
first have seemed an almost insurmount- 
able handicap may finally prove to have 
been the keynote of the design. When 
one sees a small house that has distinction 
and merit, he may be sure that there was 
some definite cause for the result. He 
will find that the topography of the site, 
its orientation or surroundings, or the re- 
quirements and personality of the client, 
provided the necessary incentive to the 
architect; made him think and labor be- 
fore he solved the problem. Mediocrity 
is born of lack of stimulating influence. 
America sets the pace for the small 
house because in no other country does 
the man or woman of moderate means re- 
quire such high standards of comfort and 


de successful solution of the prob- 





Photographs by 
Thomas Marr & Sons 


convenience in house planning. We find, 
on the other hand, in the average Ameri- 
can, a surprising lack of appreciation of 
the value of true domestic character in 
small house architecture and of the lessons 
to be learned by studying the English 
domestic architecture of today. 

It is not the plan nor the form nor the 
materials that make the English house 
worth our earnest attention, but it is the 
spirit that inspires it—a true spirit of 
domesticity. The Englishman does not 
build his house to impress his neighbors or 
the public, and it is for just that reason 
that his houses do leave a lasting impres- 
sion on everyone who sees and studies 
them. One feels the sense of domestic 
contentment, not only in the house itself, 
but overflowing into the gardens and 
grounds. The house itself should be an 
inspiration to complete and beautify its 
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Simple in form and detail and with all unnecessary “architecture” eliminated, the house satisfies the eye and fulfills all requirements for sunshine 
and light in the living-rooms. 
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The simplest kind of background for 
the garden, and an effective screen for 
the laundry yard. 


setting. A single natural feature 
on a small suburban lot may de- 
termine the location and charac- 
ter of the house. 

In the present case, a long, 
narrow lot of land facing south- 
east, on a semi-private roadway 
and backed up by the kitchen 
gardens and yards of a closely 
settled community, required of 
the architect a design which 
would take full advantage of the 
sun and light and would protect 
the living-rooms from the unde- 
sirable views in the rear, while at 
the same time presenting an at- 
tractive structure to the eyes of 
the neighboring householders. 
The plan of the house, therefore, 
is, like the lot of land on which 
it is built, long and narrow, and 
subsequent developments and 
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SECOND AND ATTIC FLOOR PLANS 
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In summer bi room seems almost a part of F the garden; 
and in winter, filled with plants and flowers, it is a 
charming sun parlor. 


additions have all followed the lines of least re- 
sistance. A single apple tree to the south of the 
house made a centrepiece for the old-fashioned 
border garden. Later on, the sun parlor was 
built to connect the house and garden. 

As the shape of the lot determined the shape 
of the house, so the shape of the house itself sug- 
gested the type of architecture. The long hori- 
zontal lines are accentuated, and the window 
openings, although large and with their tops close 
to the low-studded ceilings to provide ample ven- 
tilation and light, are unusually broad. The 
sub-division of the sash is an important part 
of the design. Although the house is long 
and narrow, it is generous in effect, and fits the 
lot without crowding it. 


(Continued on page 376) 














The Revival of Painted Furniture 


Of Especial Interest During These Post-Bellum 
Days Is the Work Mrs. J. B. De Coursey Is Doing 


HE revival of painted furniture is a 

delightful reminder of those days 

when esprit and persuasive color 
played an important role in interior de- 
coration. Those who have never before 
had their interest aroused in this particu- 
lar craft may find a new delight in study- 
ing the master designers of the Eighteenth 
Century, all of whom were fond of em- 
ploying color in some form. Chippendale 
was the last of the noted designers who 
clung to the earlier vogue of using lacquer 
in a successful way, for though Sheraton, 
Heppelwhite and the Adam Brothers 
made some pretense in following this 
established tradition, they found a more 
individual expression in painting dainty 
motifs and original designs upon satin- 
wood and mahogany. 

Heppelwhite, however, used color too 
profusely, overloading his delicate de- 
signs with painted garlands and sprays of 
flowers, while Sheraton on the other hand 
was too chaste in his portrayal of bright 
tones. The Adam Brothers alone seem 
to have struck just the right note of dis- 
cretion and good taste and they used it 
with charming effect, bringing about a 
fine harmony in their productions. Much 
of their success, however, was due to the 
exquisite draftsmanship and captivating 


designs of Angelica Kauffmann, who decorated many 
Her use of grays and greens was 
particularly ingenious and she played upon them 
again and again, until they became a distinctive 
note, gradually becoming identified with the name 


of their pieces. 


of the Adam Brothers. 


And so, as in those days when fanciful pattern 
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and color blossomed forth so delicately, 
the desire to introduce it into our 
own homes is being reawakened. Paint- 
ing furniture has immense possibilities, 
for not only can one transform simple 
wooden cottage furniture into pieces 
that possess both charm and _individ- 
uality, but old things that seem to have 
lost their beauty and utility or those 
that have been hidden away or discarded 
for many years can be brought back to 
renewed usefulness and desirability. | 
know of a decorator who has succeeded 
in making even the stolid massive Mission 
furniture appear less cumbersome by the 
proper use of appropriate paint. 

In these days, when the cost of both 
labor and material for manufacturing 
new furniture has risen so enormously, 
this ability to rehabilitate and trans- 
figure old things is of especial value and 
assistance in refurbishing a room. Pieces 
that have originated from widely dif- 
ferent sources and woods, whose styles 
are quite unrelated, can be unified so 
that they will live quite harmoniously to- 
gether in a room, by making them all of 
one tone and by using a color scheme that 
has been carefully thought out. 

You may find inspiration for a decora- 







tion in the quaint pattern of a bit of 
chintz, in the magic hues of an old vase, 
in the joyous tones of a colored print or, 
indeed, anywhere or in anything that 
captivates the eye. When the bright 
colors of flowers or other motifs are to be 
employed as a decoration, then the flat 
surfaces of the furniture which act as a 
background should be of a neutral tone— 
gray, cream, black or putty. But when 
the furniture itself has no decoration 
other than a few lines in a contrasting 
color, then its tone can take on a more 
vivid hue. The requirement, of course, 
depends upon the room itself—its size, 
shape, exposure and, it goes without say- 
ing, the individual taste of the occupant. 

Repainting is a fascinating craft for 
women, and those who are clever and a 
bit daring, have been able to change a 
room completely, transforming it by so 
simple a means as a paint brush and paint. 
When an old piece of furniture has al- 
ready been treated with one or two coats 
of paint, it is sometimes possible to re- 
paint it in a different color without re- 
moving the under layers, or if this is not 
feasible, it can be rubbed down with 
coarse sandpaper before _ repainting. 
When, however, a piece is highly var- 


The stencil design in dull gold is very striking against 
the dark blue. 


Below is shown the motif used for the 
back of the chair. 





A cream ground was selected 
for this china closet. The 
floral design is in dull, deep 
pink, Chinese blue, orange 
and violet. The striping 1s 
done in dark blue. 
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Showing an Old Gothic cabi- 
net in the process of being 
painted Italian blue, red and 
dull gold. The table is black 
with dull gold stripes and the 
chair 1s also black and gold. 
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The day bed 1s Adam green, the table black with 
The 5 hade 1s 








A charming, individual grouping. 
the floral design in natural colors, the lamp stand and table dark blue. 
dark blue with warm tans, pinks, reds and light blues. 


nished it becomes necessary to remove 
the varnish and paint either by means of 
a varnish remover or by scraping it witha 
stout, broad knife. Care should be 
taken to hold the edge of the knife to the 
wood at right angles, drawing it steadily 
towards you. There may be several 
coats of paint beneath the varnish, but if 
the knife is heavy and straight and the 
strokes are evenly dealt without using a 
digging motion, the wood itself will not 
be injured in any way. A piece of glass 
is sometimes used instead of a knife, but 
glass is treacherous and unless handled in 


If the furniture is to be enameled, then 
several coats of paint are first applied, 
each one being allowed to dry thoroughly 
before putting on the next. The enamel 
is then applied, but not too thickly lest it 
lump and run. Neither should the paint 
be used too thickly, for it dries slowly 
and afterwards will chip off very easily. 
The proper method is to see that the wood 
is smooth and dry and clean, then apply 
a thin coat of paint put on as smoothly 
and evenly as possible. When this has 
thoroughly dried, a second thin coat is 
added, and when this again has dried, a 
third and last coat of paint or enamel is 








Hollyhocks and delphiniums tn their natural col- 
oring are very effective on this white shade. The 
trim 1s a deeper shade of putty than the walls. 


used. A dull enamel finish is always 
preferable to one highly glazed. Indeed 
a surface that has too bright a polish is 
often rubbed with pumice. 





an expert way scratches too easily. 
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The striping was done in 


Black was used as a foundation for this three-piece set. 
For the centre 


yellow and the zinnias in the natural colors. The baskets are yellow. 
of the table a gray was selected. Motifs are shown above. 





’ A simple floral motif that is a repeat of 
the chintz hangings or wall paper, can either be 
painted free-hand upon furniture that has two 
coats of paint or it can be put on by means of a 
stencil. The design should be drawn very lightly 

with a pencil and then when the color is applied, 
the outlines must be kept very clear and sharp to 
obtain good results. After the decoration is thor- 
oughly dry, a thin wash of varnish can be lightly 
laid over the entire surface, which will help protect 
and make the color fast and durable. 

Objects that have some real art value have suc- 
cessfully withstood the test of time. They are ever 
a fresh delight, and we never tire of living with 
them. And so, for this reason, a good copy of an 
antique piece of painted furniture is generally more 
acceptable than an original modern design. | must 
emphasize the word “ generally,’ for there are cases 
of original conceptions that are designed to meet 
modern needs that are delightful, and it is folly 
to cling too tenaciously to the past, for every an- 
tique must once have experienced the uncertain 
years of a vivid youth. But the non-professional 
will do well to absorb the spirit of the older pieces 
for their decoration by studying the Colonial or 
even earlier relics. 

A room that is prone to become monotonous by 
the exclusive use of mahogany can be enlivened 
by a few pieces of wicker of a lighter tone or in- 
dividual painted chairs and a (Continued on page376) 








Putting the Playroom Downstairs 
An Experiment Which Has Worked Out Most Successfully for Both the Children and the Mother 


By SARAH HOOD GILPIN BRIGHT 


ES, I know that the usual place for a playroom is at the 

top of the house where there is plenty of light and air; also 

plenty of noise for the rest of the household and endless 
stair climbing. 

When we bought our hillside farmhouse with its two stories 
on the north side and three on the south, the two tenants, be- 
tween whom the house was divided, had their respective kitchens 
on the ground floor facing the south. As these two rooms would 
not work into comfortable modern cooking, serving and eating 
quarters, we decided to throw the rooms together for a playroom. 

The floor was in such 
bad condition that it had 
to be completely re- 
moved, but underneath 
were the original cedar 
logs that supported the 
flooring, intact after their 
seventy-five years’ con- 
tact with the earth. We 
liked their looks so much 
that we filled in between 
them with irregular flag- 
stones, giving the effect 
often seen in peasant cot- 
tages on the Continent. 
This was most satisfac- 
tory, in that “tea’’ and 
soap bubbles could be 
spilled on it at pleasure; 
but we soon discovered 
that the children sat on 
the cold stone floor in- / 
stead of on the cushions 
provided for the pur- 
pose. Two large rag 
rugs were therefore 
added that almost 
covered the floor. 
They were made 
with the ends bound, 
fringe beinganabom- 
ination, as it catches 
on shoe hooks, but- 
tons and toys. 

Since one of the 
pictures was taken, 
the room has been 
cleared of all grown- 
up furniture except 
for the old rocking 
chair and the table 
holding the lamp. A 
long wooden settee 
under one of the win- 
dows can hardly be 
classed as furniture, 
as it generally is used 
for a battleship, a 
motor truck, or a 
hospital. 

The fireplace at 
one end of the room 
had_been spoiled and 
had to be done over, 
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Two small rooms were thrown together to make this large playroom. 
fitted up for the toys, and the grown-up’s furniture taken out. 





The stairs lead up to the room where the mother is working, making it possible for her to keep a 
lookout (auricular) on the children at play and occasional riots. 
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the stairs beside it being changed to another large toy closet, 
but the largest fireplace was left as it was. The stairs to the 
drawing-room make it easy for grown-ups to descend when 
necessary to quell riots. When peace reigns, the hardworking 
parent may do her reading, mending or letter-writing and yet 
by her (to men) uncanny feminine power, know exactly what is 
going on below stairs. The children know where she is when 
they want her; like the man who said his idea of God was just 
like his child’s idea of mother—you didn’t always want her, but 
you wanted to know where to get at her when you did want her! 

To go back to the play- 
room—although there is 
not a great deal of sun, 
as there is a brick-paved 
porch outside, the three 
windows and two doors 
—the upper parts of glass 
—give plenty of light, 
and, besides, the children 
are out during the sunni- 
est hours. Their outdoor 
clothes are hung on hooks 
in front of a radiator with 
the arctics and rubbers 
below, and the mud and 
snow are brought in di- 
rectly, and the clothes 
soon dried, instead of 
messing up the rest of the 
house, as is the case with 
an upstairs playroom. 
Just inside the door that 
goes into the cellar is the 
pile of firewood, next to 
it a lavatory and plenty 
of extra room to keep 
bicycles and wheel- 
barrows. 

In summer, when 
the sandbox is de- 
serted for “real dirt” 
outdoors, the rugs 
are rolled up and 
most of the furniture 
is moved out to the 
brick-paved porch. 
This being entirely 
screened both with 
fly netting and with 
rolling green blinds, 
it makes a comfort- 
able retreat for the 
hottest part of the 
day. 

Wefeel that the ex- 
periment has worked 
out most success- 
fully for both the 
children and the 
mother and would 
never be willing to 
go back to the old- 
time convention of 
an attic playroom. 


Closets were 








A Memorable Adventure in New England 


Facing the Road and Guarded by Tall Elms Stood the Old Gray Cushing 
House, Simple and Serene, Bearing Its Two Centuries With Dignity 





E had _ been 

adventuring 

in New Eng: 
land, frankly senti- 
mental, seeking only 
the picturesque, per- 
haps more like dear 
old Dr. Syntax than 
anyone else; caring 
little where each 
road led us, asking 
only that it give us 
in abundance—old 
houses. 

It is impossible not 
to find old houses on any New Eng- 
land road. But so many prove heart- 
breakingly disappointing. Each day 
we grew more incensed over the num- 
ber ruined beyond redemption by 
“improvements”’ made by Philistine 
hands, with no eye for proportion, pe- 
riod or line. 

“Wouldn’t it be wonderful,” said 
our Youngest, “to find one that wasn’t 
spoiled and get inside?” 

“How?’” we inquired. No one re- 
plied. 

An abrupt turn brought us to a 
cross-roads, and as if granting our 
greatest wish, we saw directly facing 
us, a large, ancient house. It was dig- 
nified, simple, hospitable, and had a 
remnant of fence that was pure Shera- 
ton in design, and the inevitable stone 
wall for boundaries. We stopped to 
frankly enjoy the unspoiled, friendly 
gray house, and sp:ed a small sign 
which told us: 

“Elijah Cushing built this house 








in 1724. Here General Benjamin 
Lincoln married his daughter, Mary _ feeling of hospitality. 
Cushing.” puts our modern locks to shame. 


“1 am going to knock and ask for a 
drink,” cried our Youngest. “I must 
see one door open before we leave, and it shall be this.” She ran 
up the steps and boldly rapped. 

I do not believe any of us will ever forget the sunny smile of 
greeting which welcomed her, as the large eight-paneled door 
was opened by the happiest appearing little woman imaginable, 
and back of her we had a glimpse of a small, square hall, with 
fascinating landscape paper. 

“I wanted a drink,” said the Youngest, then flushed. “No, 
I didn’t—I came—because | hoped, when you opened the door, 
to get at least a glimpse of one of these wonderful old houses. 


By IRMA KENNARD 





The generous width of the large door gives one a delightful 
The oak bar, three inches thick, 


has queer soft blue, green and buff coloring. 
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I—” she paused, 
meeting gravely the 
blue eyes that twin- 
kled with smiling 
comprehension. 

“Wouldn’t you 
like more than a 
glimpse? Won’t you 
all come in? I will 
be glad to show you 
and tell you all about 
it. 1am very proud 
of my house. It was 
nearly a wreck when 
I bought it. For 
thirty years two old men lived her- 
mits’ lives here, with doors barred, 
shutters closed, and dirt and damp- 
ness playing havoc. No one was al- 
lowed to enter—not a bit of repairing 
done. There were fifteen squirrels in 
one room. Plaster lay in heaps, and 
lathes hung like a fringe from the ceil- 
ings. | put in sixty-eight panes of 
glass, and for three months worked 
eight hours a day, cleaning, painting 
and repairing. | did most of it my- 
self, just one man to help with the 
heavy carpenter work and papering.” 

We listened enchanted, scarcely 
crediting our luck. It was the “Cli- 
max Grande” of our adventuring, 
crowning it with the dearest of our 
desires. 

“TVll show you General Lincoln’s 
room first,’ said our hostess, leading 
us into a room at the right of the hall. 
It was large and square, the walls cov- 
ered with a queer old gray-green pa- 
per, lined off in small squares, and had 
bunches of purple grapes, which hung 
as though waiting a magic word to 
break a spell, so they might fall into 
a dish of Grecian design below. 
Braided rugs lay on the floor, whose 
width of board told of the gigantic trees, which, alas! are no more. 
A gate-legged table, superb old desk, a tall secretary, an empire 
sofa and sewing table and Chippendale chairs, furnished this 
most soul-satisfying room. 

lhere was no jarring note. The cupboards were filled-with 
treasures which “made one’s mouth water,” as our Frivolous 
Member said, even she having fallen completely under the spell 
of this house of enchantment. 

“General Benjamin Lincoln rode from Hingham to wed Mary 
Cushing in this very room,” the little lady explained, “and the 
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The landscape paper 
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One could imagine a whole family gathered 
together in this hospitable great kitchen, every 
line of which delights the eve. It was the in- 
carnation of all one’s ideals of what a real 
kitchen was, is, or ever should be! 


It was 
spread in here—”’ She led us into a huge room which ran almost 


wedding feast was the talk of the gossips for days. 


across the width of the house. “This is the centre or Keeping 
Room. The whole family used to sit here mostly. It was warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer, because there are two sets of 
beams with an air space of three feet between; so this ceiling is 
that much lower than the rest. This little chimney cupboard 
was used for herbs, such as snap weed, catnip, live forever, and 
May weed,—those homely remedies they had such faith in,—and 
this little niche built in the bricks here was to keep the tinder 
box warm. Weren’t they clever in those days? This cupboard, 
with shutters, was a milk closet. See the close-set shelves, just 




















The centre or Keeping Room, showing its curious milk closet, with shutter doors, by a north window. 
The ancient “‘wag-on-the-wall’’ clock is one of the treasures of this room. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Great-Great-Grandmother might have just 

passed up those twisted stairs, hanging her 

pumpkin hood on the newel post, and perhaps 

leaving ber Paisley shawl, carefully folded, in 
the shallow stair closet. 


space enough between for the pans. They 
used to dry cheese there also. 

“This Great West Room,” she continued 
passing on, “is a twin in size to the Lincoln 
Room: but the woodwork is carved differently.” 

The simple charm of this room was irresistible. A carved 
English oak settle and hall clock held us spellbound, while price- 
less Lowestoft plates and Sheffield candlesticks on the narrow 
mantleshelf, and cupboards full as a Christmas stocking of 
Leeds, Bristol, Old Chelsea and Spode made us gasp with excite- 
ment, tinged with envy, that there were such things in the world, 
all under one roof and that not ours. 

“Now, will you walk into my kitchen?” asked our hostess. 
Her eyes sparkled, there was pride in her voice, and with reason. 

That kitchen! It was the incarnation of all one’s ideals of 
what a real kitchen was, is, or ever should be! The sun shone 
clearly on the pumpkin-yellow floor and walls; a fire of oak 

logs burned cheerily in the fireplace, and 
WES on the crane, an ancient crane-kettle sang 
merrily. 

The fireplace and chimney was the 
masterpiece of a master builder. It filled 
all but a small space of one end of the 
great, low room. On one side was a huge 
copper cauldron, cunningly set in bricks, 
in which the clothes were boiled. The 
oven on the opposite side was capacious 
enough to hold all at once, the turkey and 
goose, the pumpkin, mince, apple and 
cranberry pies which, we read later in a 
Cushing diary, formed part of the Thanks- 
giving dinner, after which “A _ portly 
looking family arose from the table.” 

Cupboards innumerable were tucked in 
every available space. Tavern tables, 
Windsor chairs, a dresser filled with pewter 
plates and platters, a table-chair, together 
with early copper, iron and wooden uten- 
sils furnished this kitchen of delight. 

“We cannot leave it,” we cried finally, 
“it’s too wonderful; it is not possible to 
go 


Our hostess laughed, her face aglow 
with our appreciation. “You must see 
upstairs,” she enticed. “| have a paneled 
room that is as perfect a bedroom as this 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Corner cupboard with H hinges in the Gen- 

eral Benjamin Lincoln Room, filled with a 

wonderful collection of silver and pink lustre, 

Lowestoft and sprigged china which 1s being 
added to constantly. 
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The General Benjamin Lincoln Room. In this 
room, General Lincoln, towhomCornwallis sur- 
rendered his sword at Yorktown, married Mary 
Cushing. The walls are covered with old gray- 


green paper with bunches of purple grapes. 

















is kitchen. You see | am not modest. For 
twenty years | have dreamed of a house like 
this, and now | have it, and to me it is perfect.” 
To us, also, we agreed. 

Up the twisted stairway we went, leaving 
the kitchen with reluctance, and many backward glances, to 
place it forever within the walls of memory. 

We did not speak when we first entered. While the homely 
charm and comfort of the kitchen had called forth a volley of 
exclamations, this white-paneled room filled us with almost a 
feeling of reverence, that kept us silent, as we looked at the 
beautiful Corinthian pilasters on either side of the fire- 
place, and the arched doors which subtly suggested that the 
man who, long ago, had fashioned this room, felt strongly 
the appeal of Ecclesiastical architecture, and had caused 
him to leave behind a record as fine as Sir Christopher Wrenn, 
himself, had ever done, though his name will never be known. 

It was some minutes before we turned to 
look at the rest of the room. The huge, 
high four-poster with its carved pineap- 
ples, that symbol of hospitality which our 
forefathers delighted to use, and white 
dimity frills with hand-knotted fringe and 
the tufted bedspread made us long to 
avail ourselves of its unspoken but 
unmistakable invitation to “don linen 
robe and cap” and luxuriously rest, look- 
ing in blissful reverie, with no thought 
of fleeting hours, at that paneled wall 
opposite. 

There was a beautiful highboy and ser- 
pentine front mahogany bureau in the 
room, and a corner washstand with a dark 
blue and white bowl and pitcher, with a 
picture of the “Landing of Lafayette” 
on it. 

We passed on through other rooms, all 
interesting, with old “rag” papers of 
quaint design on the walls, and furnished 
with early pine, maple and mahogany fur- 
niture. We were filled with amazement 
as we walked around at what one little 
woman, with unlimited pluck, tireless 
energy and love of old things and times, 
had accomplished in a house that was 
called a “rubbish heap” in scorn by the 
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The Great West Room is altogether delightful in its simplicity and perfection of detail. 
fire-back, seldom seen in thts country, fills the back of the fireplace. 


villagers, and which was now a perfect thing created by herself 
alone. Then back for one last look at the chaste white room 
to carry away a final vision of this masterpiece of a man with 
a poet’s soul and artist’s hand. 

“We cannot thank you, we have no words to tell you,” we 
said, as we stood once more at the eight-paneled door. 


“You have told me,” said the little lady simply. “And next 
year you must come again. The old house will be here and | 
hope | shall, too. I love it and | want to share it. Good-bye 


and good luck.”’ 
‘‘Good-bye,” we called back as we started down the path, 
‘‘and good luck to you always and to the House of Cushing.” 
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June—and the Home Vegetable Garden 


Now We Are Richly Rewarded for Our Labors of the Past Few Weeks 


P SHE garden is never more beautiful 
than in June, when its freshness, 
thriftiness and vigorous growth 

not only reward us for our previous 
early labors—the results of which at 
the time have to be a matter of faith 
instead of sight—but serve as a stimulus 
to renewed effort. 

The entire first planting is accom- 
plished, neat rows of trim or feathery 
vegetables delight our eyes, and there is 
not a hint of that shabbiness which comes 
laterasan undesired by-product of harvest 
and fruition. Of course, we have left un- 
occupied space for our late plantings of 
corn. Second sowings of peas, string 
beans, carrots, etc., may mostly be set 
where early crops have matured and been 
pulled out. 

As to the general care of the garden in 
June, first and foremost, keep the ground 
well “cultivated.” The dry season is 
approaching and we must conserve every 
drop of moisture possible. The time has 
passed when even the backyard farmer can 
sit down and survey a dried-up garden 
and, as the boys say, “blame it on to” a 
lack of rain. The less rain, the more 
“get busy” with the hoe and cultivator. 
And remember, try and squeeze out time 
to do this not too long after what precious 
drops of water do fall. There is a psy- 
chical moment when the ground is not 
too wet, and yet before evaporation has 
robbed it of too much 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 





Showing bush form of vegetable marrow squashes. 


It is not too late to set out tomatoes for 
late fall crops or for canning. Fill in odd 
corners or empty edges. If the seedlings 
are tall or spindly, bury half the stem, 
bending it somewhat; a fine vigorous root 
system is thus produced. The main crop 
of tomatoes, eggplants and peppers may 
be set out the first of June, if a late cold 
season has delayed things in May. Do 
not forget to keep up your regular plant- 
ings of corn, string beans, peas, etc.; you 
should get round to the four or five plant- 
ings of the former by the end of June—or 
at any rate before the middle of July. 
If you have space, always take a chance 
on one or two more rows—after you think 
you have finished! 

Watch the tomato plants first set out 
and trellised or staked, and pinch off the 
side shoots, tying the main stalk to the 
supports with raffia and nipping it when 
it reaches the top; be sure that the sup- 
ports are strong enough to bear the in- 
creasing weight of the vines and heavy 
ripening crops. Finely trained and sup- 


ported tomato plants are among the 
most spectacular ornaments of the 
garden. Watch for the large green to- 
mato worm and “hand-pick” him. _ If 
you find that some plants are not up to 
the standard of growth and develop- 
ment, dig in a little nitrate of soda. 

Rake in a little wood ash some misty 

day. All of this “personal care”’ pays. 
Peppers, eggplants and tomatoes re- 
spond to similar care and treatment. 
Spray the two last with Bordeaux mixture 
occasionally. Peppers are remarkably 
clean-growing and require little attention. 
If the stems of all three are protected with 
cardboard when set out, as suggested in a 
previous paper, the cutworm, their great- 
est enemy, is effectually kept off. 

Sweet potatoes were successfully tried 
in one Concord garden last year. Why 
not experiment with a fewr Buy the 
plants and set three feet apart; water 
carefully at first. And if you want a real 
pumpkin pie for Thanksgiving, plant a 
a vine or two of little sugar pumpkins 
among the corn. Hubbard or other win- 
ter squashes may go in as late as June if 
not planted earlier. Most home gardens 
do not afford room for those inquisitive 
and traveling members of the vegetable 
world; but if one has space, the swelling 
spheres of green, orange and gold adorning 
the ever-lengthening thrifty vines are 
imposing and also paying. It is well, 

when planting, to throw 





moisture. Run over 
the garden rapidly at 
this time. And _inci- 
dentally and inevita- 
ably, weeds are kept 
under. 

A warfare against 
pests must be con- 
stantly and vigorously 
waged. Do not wait 
until your hollyhocks 
are rusted, your 
squashes devoured, 
your cucumbers and 
melons blighted. 
Spray all of these while 
small, and regularly— 
about once in two 
weeks, later. Keep a 
constant watch for cut- 
worms; they have not 
yet been discouraged. 
And do not let the 
currant worms get 
ahead of the currants. 
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Central path arrangement with rows of vegetables running at right angles. Although a Com- 
munity Garden, it 1s a good model as to size, planting and arrangement for any home garden. 
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a forkful of manure 
into each hill. 

If the first planting 
of peas has satisfactor- 
ily accounted for itself 
it should be harvested 
the latter part of June. 
Pull out the vines and 
throw them on the com- 
post heap. Spade over 
the ground, add a little 
fertilizer, and put in a 
second crop of beans, 
beets, carrots, or cos 
lettuce. (Of course, 
the most veritable am- 
ateur will know that 
rotation—especially 
during the same season 
—is necessary; never 
put in a second plant- 
ing of peas, for instance, 
where you pull out the 
first.) Be sure and tie 
the heads of the cos, 
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when large enough, 
loosely with raffia, to 
bleach. Never do this 
when the lettuce is wet, 
or it will rot. Keep 
radishes going. 

The cabbage family 
has many enemies. 
Club foot is one of the 
worst, and prevention is 
the only cure. Lime 
the soil well and plant in 
different parts of the 
garden each year. 
Sometimes the green 
cabbage worm, the mag- 
got of the pretty little 
cream-colored and black 
butterfly, is so persistent 
and omnipresent that 
the whole crop seems 
doomed; here also try 
prevention, and spray 
the small plants with ar- 
senate of lead. Persian 
powder is sometimes effective; and if the 
worms are not too numerous, the old- 
fashioned remedy of sprinkling liberally 
with salt, is often successful. 

We rather recently found out that 
of the so-called “dwarf’’ beans—both 
“string’’ (a misnomer which should be 
discarded, as no self-respecting home- 
grown string bean has strings nowa- 
days) and horticultural—some appar- 
ently run freely. We have also discov- 
ered that if the hen-wire trellises or brush 
which we remove from our early peas be 
placed behind those running dwarfs they 
promptly avail themselves of the support, 
and give us at least a double crop; a second 
and more luxuriant bearing appearing on 
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Every garden needs carrots. These are excellent spe- 
cimens which may be easily duplicated. 


THE 


Showing what can be done even under difficulties. 


the runners. 





this investigating tendency are French 
Dwarf 


Horticultural, 




















The Chinese celery cabbage is little grown 
in home gardens, but 1s so delicious that 
it ought to be included. 


Rustless Golden Wax. | should 
advise making two plantings each 
of these varieties, backing with 
the hen-wire or brush as suggested. 
One pint of seed plants fifty feet. 
Keep both religiously picked to 
induce long bearing. The horti- 
cultural beans are nice baked in 
winter, and an extra amount may 
be planted toward that end if 
space allows. 

The young carrots and _ beets 
should be thinned when large 
enough to be of value for table use; 
use freely at thinning time, pulling 
out the largest each day that they 
are needed. Cultivate often be- 
tween the rows, but goover the rows 
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fficu __A well-kept and very productive 
home garden on a mountain side with no water supply. 


The varieties possessing 


and Farquhar’s 
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themselves occasionally 
by hand, religiously re- 
moving every weed. Do 
not let them get so large 
that their removal will 
seriously disturb the de- 
licate little vegetables. 

When making second 
or third plantings of dif- 
ferent vegetables for hot 
weather growth or use, 
note their various idio- 
syncrasies: peas and let- 
tuce do better in partial 
shade in very hot 
weather; peppers and 
corn need all the sun 
they can get; beans must 
not be picked while the 
vines are wet with rain 
or the morning dew; to- 
matoes need plenty of 
air, and some of the 
foliage, if too luxuriant, 
must be cut out; melons 
and cucumbers must have plenty of room 
to run. Study the habits and needs of 
the different varieties and you will be a 
better gardener every year. 

Late celery may be planted in June if 
one has room, and time for its culture; cut 
back the roots a little and set the plants 
five inches apart, in rows three feet from 
each other. Water thoroughly and pro- 
tect the seedlings from the hot sun for a 
day or two. Spray with Bordeaux mix- 
ture occasionally for rust. 

The garden cornfield should have espe- 
cial attention in June. The last regular 
planting is made at the very end of the 
month, with a gambling extra in July. 
The hills in the rows (Continued on page 390) 
























English vegetable marrow squashes are preferred by 
some to the crook-neck variety. 
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Old Japanese bronzes—three of them in- 

cense-burners of very fine workmanship. 

The central piece is particularly good in 

design. From the collection of Mrs. 
William Ranney. 


The F urniture 


Japanese 


IFTY years ago, let us say, if 

you had taken your geogra- 

phy and looked for information 
upon the Japanese, the chances are 
that you would have found little or 
nothing. But that was because our 
knowledge of them (theirs of us, 
too) was so slight; not because they did 
not have a well-founded and developed art 
—beautiful, practised—that we are only 
now beginning to realize and appreciate. 
And it had existed for centuries, not in the 
least resembling the point of view of that 
clergyman who exclaimed in rapture over 
a beautiful group of carved ivory, “What 
Christianity has done for the Japanese!” 
In 1859 “There was in Yedo (Tokio) no 
scholar who taught English.” This very 
year a writer declared editorially, ‘Since 
we are now one of the five great nations 
of the earth—.” Sixty years, you see, 
and the most vital national progress. 
Eventually such close mental contact 
with other nations will change the man- 
ners and customs in some degree; even 
now many of the rich and princely fam- 
ilies have two different types of resi- 
dence: one thoroughly Japanese, the 
other furnished in European fashion so 
that the children may be perfectly ac- 
customed to the ways of the outer 
world. 

Sometimes, however, | must confess, 
the old world ways seem better; that is, 
if Emerson was right when he declared 
that. “things are of the snake.”” Do- 
mestically speaking, Japanese life is so 
uncluttered ; rooms are wide open, easily 
cleaned and comfortable; without any 
of the psychological strain of over-orna- 
mentation, yet with beauty inspiring 
always the smallest utilitarian ob- 
jects. Morse, the great Japanese 
expert, to whom we owe the wonder- 
ful art collection in the Boston 
Museum, says, “If a foreigner is not 
satisfied with the severe simplicity, 
and what at first sight might strike 
him as meagreness, in the appoint- 
ments of a Japanese house, and is 
nevertheless a man of taste, he is 
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These tiny sake cups—about a third of their real size—are of 
blue, red, yellow, rose, green and gray porcelain with delicate 
applied pattern of beaten silver. 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


compelled to admit that its paucity of 
furniture and carpets spares one the mis- 
ery of certain painful feelings that incon- 
gruities always produce.” 

But how am I to write of furniture 
when, as we understand them, there are 
no such things as beds or chairs or tables 
or bureaus? Take, for example, a mid- 
dle-class house, the fairest general test by 
which to go. There will probably be 


seven rooms, not counting the kitchen, a 
Not a single room 


vestibule and a hall. 
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A remarkably fine cabinet of Tsuishu, Roiro and gold 
lacquer with inlays of jade, malachite, ivory, tortotse-shell 


From the Pennsylvania Museum. 
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and pearl. 


Inro of gold-dust lacquer with netsuke of 

carved wood; box of rare egg-shell lac- 

quer; and woman’s pipe of carved wood 

tnlaid with lacquer. From the collection 
of Mrs. Ranney. 


of the Allies 


Furniture 


contains a bedstead, chairs or table 
after the European fashion; but on 
the floor are thick, heavy and com- 
fortable mats (tatami they are 
called), made very carefully from 
straw, and then matted and bound 
together with strong string until 
they are, perhaps, two inches thick. The 
long edges are finished with strips of 
black linen, and the upper surface covered 
with fine straw-matting. Every room 
has these mats; indeed, an architect is 
expected to plan his space in accordance 
with them, and various chambers are de- 
scribed as six-mat rooms, or seven or eight, 
as the case may be. These are the beds! 
Fancy how many unexpected guests you 
could entertain all at once! The num- 
ber would be limited only by the quantity 
of your futons (large wadded quilts, 
comforters, really) in which the Japa- 
nese wrap themselves up when ready for 
sleep. In winter there might be a ko- 
tatsu, a square frame of wood which is 
placed over the hibachi er stove, then 
covered with thick futons under which 
the family could huddle for warmth. 
Imagine, too, the ease of housekeep- 
ing under these conditions; no beds to 
make, for all that has to be done is to 
shake out the quilts, fold them up, and 
put them away in a convenient cup- 
board. To quote Mr. Morse again, 
“This simple form of bed entails much 
less work on the chambermaid than do 
our arrangements. In a large inn one 
girl will do the chamberwork for the en- 
tire house. In fact this work is ridicu- 
lously simple. The futons are rapidly 
folded up and stored away, or hung over 
the balcony rail to air. She gathers 
up a huge pile of the light pillow- 
boxes in her arms, and carries them to 
the room below; here she unties the 
strings which hold the cushions in 
place, substitutes clean sheets of pa- 
per for the soiled-ones—and the bed- 
making is done. With a duster, con- 
sisting of strips of tough paper tied 
to the end of a slender bamboo, the 
rooms are dusted and made ready for 
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the next arrivals.’”’ Nor are these 
mats expensive; they can be easily 
replaced, though a longer life is guar- 
anteed to them than they would have 
with us on account of the gentle jap- 
anese custom of removing one’s shoes 
before entering a house. Tonight | 
am writing these words with the bitter 
knowledge that out-of-doors it is 
muddy, muddy March, and how | 
wish | might awake tomorrow and 
have the headlines greet me with the 
news that this pleasant Oriental habit 
had been made a nation-wide law in 
America! 

“Upon these mats the people eat, 
sleep and die. They represent the 
bed, chair, lounge, and sometimes ta- 
ble, combined.” Observe my little 
engaging gentleman sitting cosily in 
the miniature house. Before him is 
his lacquered tray with its multitude 
of dishes, lacquer and porcelain bowls 
and cups for sake and tea. The details 
are perfect even to a pair of tiny ivory 
chopsticks. Really, this small room 
is an excellent model to study. It is 
the type commonly known as “ guest- 
room.” General rooms, family rooms, 
rarely have either angles or projec- 
tions; they are almost always unvary- 
ingly square. This, on the contrary, 
has a sort of jutting-bay effect that is 
divided into two parts: the left-hand 
one known as the chigai-dana (differ- 
ent shelves) holding a small closet or 
press and various shelves, the other 
called the tokonoma (bed space), a clear 
recess where the kakemona or picture 
is hung. Usually, too, there is some 
other decoration—in this case a minia- 
ture thousand-year-old 
pine—but frequently a 
rare vase of beautiful 
flowers, an incense burn- 
er or a figure in pottery 
on a stand of lacquer. 
Individual taste in these 
ornaments plays its part, 
of course, and the adorn- 
ing objects and pictures 
are changed frequently 
to avoid monotony, but 
in general effect these 
rooms can vary but little 
since they are destined 
to the high. honor of the 
tea ceremonial. | sup- 
pose that tea-drinking in 
Japan will always have 
a quasi-religious aspect. 
You know it was brought 
to these islands over a 
thousand years ago by 
Buddhist priests, not 
as a beverage, but as a 
medicine to keep them- 
selves awake while recit- 
ing their interminable su- 
tras. “Afterwards it 
was given to the congre- 
gations for a like pur- 
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and 1nterest- 
Hi-sen ware 





picked up in the Nikko Hills near the famous temple by 
Professor C. H. Hawes of Dartmouth College. This shows 
the impression produced upon the Japanese by the Dutch 
sailors of the East India Company in their Seventeenth 
Century traffic. 


A lovely study in blues and greens with the added stamina of black. 
shown in the print: the hanging lantern, the dressing-table of black lacquer with its 
polished mirror and all the other necessary vanities of this charming lady of old Japan. 
From the collection of Mrs. William Ranney. 





visible, 





The miniature room with its small Japanese host seated before his hospitable lacquer tray 
is the guest-room with its two bays: the ‘‘chigai-dana’’ and the “‘tokonoma.” Alas, 
the “‘various shelves’? are somewhat obscured by the screen; but the “‘kakemona,” the 
““thousand-year-old pine” and the welcoming “Hibachi’’ and teakettle are pleasantly 


From the collection of Mrs. Ranney. 





Notice the details 
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pose.”” Which eloquent phrase makes 
me regret that this habit, also, has not 
been adopted in rural New England. 
The ceremonial itself is too long, too 
complex for me to attempt to explain, 
but it is both impressive and effective, 
for the most precious porcelains are in- 
variably used, and the tea-bowls and 
water-jars are lovely enough to rack a 
collector with sharpest envy. 
Evidently the quaint little scene de- 
picted by some long-ago potter on the 
old Satsuma jar represents a tea cere- 
monial: two gentle pinky-blue ladies 
and a little child enjoying the glory of 
gilded cups and the stately, green- 
tufted pine tree without. Appar- 
ently, too, a guest-room in the house 
of prosperity, for the decorations are 
elaborate, and the round window cun- 
ningly latticed with bamboo. | like 
the unconscious testimony of these old 
pottery pieces, these revealing prints, 
as accurately truthful as some record 
in an old diary. For instance, the girl 
before her dressing-mirror, her little, 
low table of vanities, the loveliest 
color-study of subtle blues and greens, 
if only you could see it, really! In her 
flowing draperies does she resemble 
“the ladies Wistaria Blossom, Cloth- 
of-Silk and Deep Snow” who went 
with their attendants “to Asakusa to 
gaze at peonies”’? She is very charm- 
ing, and they say that the reflected 
face in the looking-glass is not her 
own, but—like one of our American 
Hallowe’en beliefs—the countenance 
of the man that she is to marry. 
They say, too, you know, that “The 
soul of a man is his sword. The soul 
of a woman is her mir- 
ror.” Therefore | am 
showing you the symbol 
of the feminine Japanese 
spirit both inside: and 
out. The mirror and 
case are about eighty 
years old, and even in 
Japan this type is disap- 
pearing and growing 
-harder to get. The case 
is brown lacquer with a 
delicate yet florid gold 
design of the conven- 
tionalized peony as dec- 
oration. The mirror 
itself is smooth and pol- 
ished metal on one side; 
on the other are en- 
graved “The Seven 
Treasures of the Gods of 
Good Luck.” The balls 
in the centre are the 
treasure; the storks sig- 
nify congratulation and 
long life, the hammer of 
Good Luck when 
pounded would pour 
forth any amount of 
money; the cape and 
hat rendered the wearer 
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Mirror and case 
about eighty 
years old. Even 
in Japan this 
type is disap- 
pearing and 
growing harder 
to get. The case 
is brown lacquer 
with a delicate 
yet florid gold de- 
sign of the con- 
ventional peony 





invisible; there are the sacred tortoises 
with the many tails; the accompani- 
ments of gifts; the key to the sacred 
treasure; the sacréd rolls; and the in- 
scription, “That you may have all hap- 
piness.”’ With such elaboration of de- 
sign, can we wonder that these mirrors 
are cherished heirlooms? The dressing- 
table is, perhaps, as much of a piece of 
furniture as one is likely to come across; 
as for the cabinet or Hatsunedana from 
the Pennsylvania Museum, that is ex- 
tremely rare. Marcus Huish mentions 
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This bowl of old Satsuma is particularly interesting 
because it reflects with such unconscious accuracy an 
important phase of Japanese life, the tea ceremony 


in the guest-room. Besides the group around the 


tea equipage you can catch a glimpse of the “‘kake-- 


mona” (picture), the latticed window and the ap- 
proaching guests. walking through a picturesque 
garden. From the collection of Mrs.William Ranney. 
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as decoration. 
The mirror itself 
is smooth and 
polished metal on 
one side; on the 
other are en- 
graved ‘‘The 
Seven Treasures 
of the Gods of 
Good Luck.’ 
From the collec- 
tion of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Ranney. 





three that were given in 1637 by the 
third Shogun to his daughter as a wed- 
ding present, and they seem no finer 
than this one with its Tsuishu, Roiro and 
gold lacquer work; its inlays of jade, 
malachite, ivory, tortoise-shell and pearl. 
Fit for a princess, too, you see, but here 
in America for all of us to admire. 

So much in art we owe to the Japa- 
nese; they have taught us a new way to 
look at life; the beauty of simplification 
and elimination; the fineness of a great 
deal that hitherto (Continued on page 390) 


Rose Trellises for Stucco Walls 


The Yellow Single Rose 
Recently Imported from 
China—Rosa Hugonis— 





ROM the point of view of 

ornamental planting, con- 
crete house walls have the great 
advantage of demanding an ade- 
quate and permanent support for 
roses or similar ornamental plants. 
This gives many opportunities 
for attractive forms of trellises 
which should of course be adap- 
ted to the lines of the surround- 
ings. 

“There is permanent beauty,” 
as Miss Grace Tabor has said, 
“in a well-designed and well- 
constructed permanent support, 
that frankly takes its place and 
makes .no attempt to hide when 
the plant which it supports does 
not conceal it.” 

Obviousiy this statement is 
especially applicable to walls of 
stucco and concrete. 

One can now get from the 
manufacturers of pergolas and 
other garden furnishings trellises 
of many models adapted to many 
situations. Such trellises are 
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easily modified to suit various 
conditions and are readily put in 


The lattice work trellis is especially well adap 
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against stucco walls. 


ted for climbing roses 


‘4 


SOS AiG GAS 


Is One of the Freest 
of All Roses in Its 
Productions of Blooms 


place by anyone who can use a 
hammer. The rectangular effects 
they produce harmonize espe- 
cially well with the straight lines 
of cement houses and can easily 
be adapted to combine well with 
the lines of the windows and 
window frames. 

A considerable number of 
vines and other climbing plants 
may be used for such trellises. 
Roses are generally the best of 
all; but the different varieties of 
clematis and wistaria may also 
be used to great advantage for 
flower and foliage effects. 

Such climbing roses as Dorothy 
Perkins, Dr. Van Fleet, Hiawatha, 
White Dorothy, Evangeline and 
Dorothy Dennison may be used 
on such trellises. The new yellow 
single rose from China—Rosa 
Hugonis—shown in this charm- 
ing picture, is one of the best 
recent acquisitions to our lists. 
It begins blossoming early and 
continues well through the sea- 
son, being one of the freest of all 
roses in its production of blooms. 
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for Furniture and Woodwork Sell as F lors 





You Me 
MOOTH-FLOWING, brilliant and easy to use is ‘°61’’ Floor Var- tank iae’ 
nish, that zough, long-lasting, waterproof finish, which, having built pa tama 
an enduring reputation as a for varnish, is now finding i its greatest Wont Crack- 
utility as an all ’round finish for furniture and woodwork of all kinds. 

So carefully and thoroughly is the color incorporated with the varnish, thatthe It reststs wear. That you can depend upon. 
beautiful, semi-transparent wood-stain colors do not show streaks and laps — a If you are building or decorating, engage a good 
common difficulty with many finishes on the market. painter. He knows Pratt & Lambert Varnishes, 

The ‘61’ colors stain and varnish in one operation, and have the same heel- and will be glad to use them. 
proof, marproof and waterproof qualities as the Natural or clear ‘“61,’’ which Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by painters, 


for thirty years has been so widely used for floors with the same consistent results. specified by architects and sold by paint and hard- 


The next time you have an odd job of finishing, ware dealers everywhere. 
try a can of “‘61’? — Natural or colors. You will Our Guarantee: If any Pratt §° Lambert Varnish 


Vitralite be pleased with the results and the small expense. /ai/s to give satisfaction, you may have your money back. 
vonertireWHITE ENAMEL Send for Color Card and Sample Panel PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 





It is the standard finished with ‘“61.’’ Try the hammer test on 81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
by which many the panel. You may dent the wood, but the Jn Canada address 23 Courtwright Street, 
painters measure varnish won’t crack. “‘61’’ stands the hammer test. Bridgeburg, Ontario. 








enamel quality, 
and it iseconomi- 
ca] because it 
spreads so far. 
You buy é&ss for 
the same work. 
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Electricity in the Home 


Keeping House in France—An Interesting Comparison of Methods ‘‘ Over There’? With Those ‘Over Here”’ 


HE older civilization of Europe looks 

upon America as a lusty young nation 

unaccountably addicted to bathtubs, 
super-heated houses and labor-saving devices. 
It regards America as the land of milk and 
honey, where people of moderate means have 
tiled bathrooms, steam heat, electric lights 
and electric household helps—things which, 
for the most part, they have not yet adopted 
—rich or poor. 

So boys who are coming home 
from over there are doing much 
talking about the contrast be- 
tween the comfortabie American 
method of living and the more 
old-fashioned ways of continen- 
tal Europe. They found them 
quite startling. Even their let- 
ters show the trend of their 
thoughts. One American offi- 
cer, for instance, writes very 
interestingly of his observations. 
He has seen action on several 
fronts and has had the oppor- 
tunity of entering into the typi- 
cal family life of the French 
farmer and villager. He writes: 

“‘] was just thinking how the 
American people would find a 
new appreciation of gas service, 
electric light, telephones, sewer- 
age, bathtubs and all our modern 
conveniences, if they could live 
in France a few months. Only 
the very rich people over here 
have such things, and many 
wealthy people still cling to the 
old customs. There may be 


By CLARA H. ZILLESSEN 


“Where the coal stove is present they usu- 
ally burn charcoal—just a small handful being 
put in a little hollowed-out place under a wire 
grating, there being several of these little 
places on the stove so that several things can 
be cooked at once. This is lighted and ener- 
getically blown with the bellows, and a hot 
fire is obtained quickly. Only the exact 
amount of charcoal is consumed as is required 
to cook the food. The bellows is the regulat- 





“ You seldom see a coal stove if firewood is available,” writes one of our 
American officers in France, “and most of the cooking 1s done in fireplaces.” 


ing medium. The harder you work it the 
hotter the fire. I have seen a woman take a 
little piece of charcoal the size of a loaf of 
sugar and heat the baby’s milk. 

“This is all very economical, but how ter- 
ribly inconvenient. Just think of the drudg- 
ery, the dirt, and all that sort of thing. Why 
anyone in America should hesitate to take 
advantage of many of the conveniences so 
easily obtained in our great land of plenty, 
where the wage-earner lives in 
a home supplied with as many 
modern conveniences as many of 
the wealthy people enjoy here, 
is more than | can understand.” 

Another American officer—an 
S. O. S. lieutenant who was sta- 
tioned in Paris for about eight 
months—tells a clever little 
story about a Frenchwoman who 
kept a little hotel in St. Mar- 
guerite, France, and whom the 
lack of an electric toaster nearly 
drove to an untimely grave. It 
seems that this little hotel was 
taken over by the Y. M. C. A. 
for American army officers await- 
ing transportation to the United 
States. The S. O. S. lieutenant 
explained that there was nothing 
to do but to eat and to sleep. 

“Breakfast was served from 8 
to 9:30,” he said, “but the 
crowd strolled down between 10 
and 10:30. Toast being a fam- 
ous American delicacy, we all 
used to insist on getting it with 
our ham-and. The poor 
woman in charge of the kitchen 











some homes in France which 
have been built during the last 
one hundred years, but I have 
not seen any of them. 

“The people over here who 
compare with the laborers and 
mechanics in our country, have 
none of these things. The 
women of this class take their 
washing to the creek or canal— 
there is always one nearby—and 
lean over, squatting on the bank, 
using the creek for their wash- 
tub. In the larger cities, the 
municipality maintains floating 
barges along the river where the 
women can squat around the 
edge and wash their clothes, thus 
staying out of the mud. Some 
of these barges are provided 
with stoves and vessels for boil- 
ing the clothes. 

“In the kitchen you seldom 
see a coal stove if firewood is 
available, and most of 
the cooking is done in fire- 
places. Consequently, the 
French eat lots of soup, which 
is easily boiled in a pot over 
the fire. A vessel set on the 
coals stews or fries other foods. 





Photo by Underwood and Underwood 


Women of France doing their washing at the creek, which they use for their 


washtubs. This picture shows the town and castle of Josselin. 
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stood it as long as she could— 
and then, being about 95 per 
cent temperament, there was an 
explosion. 

“| reported for breakfast one 
morning about 10: 29 to find the 
dining-room crowded with a lot 
of early birds like myself. From 
the expression on their faces | 
knew they had ordered toast 
and, as usual, were waiting for 
it. As I entered the dining- 
room, | encountered the temper- 
amental chef-ette carrying a 
pitcher of chocolate. I very 
naturally said—‘‘ Bonjour, Ma- 
dame, toast, tout de suite, s'il 
vous plait.” Bang went the 
pitcher and with a_ typical 
French gesture of rage and de- 
spair, the chef-ette rushed out of 
the dining-room, screaming— 
‘Oh, la, la! Toast! Toast! 
Toast fineesh—pas encore!’ ”’ 

When you come to think 
seriously of what the working 
and middle classes in America 
enjoy in the way of actual lux- 
uries, it is really rather astound- 
ing. Even (Continued on page 389) 
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Successor to the lceman 
and his Longs 


Cold that is dry—cold that is pure—cold that is automatic, 
constant; cold by day—cold by night—cold without ice: that 
is Isko cold. 








Isko is the electric cold-maker. It perches on your ice box, 
sits beside it on the floor or in the next room. It may even 
be installed in your basement. That is up to you. 




















Wherever you place it, Isko does its work, silently, tirelessly, 
automatically—succeeding the iceman and his tongs, making 
you independent of melting, germ-laden ice; replacing damp, 
unhealthful refrigeration with a dry, wholesome, scientific cold 
—Isko cold. 


Here Isko is shown mounted on 
the ice box, a popular installa- 
tion. Through the open door 
of the refrigerator is shown the 
Isko ice-making chamber where 
your favorite spring water may 
be frozen into convenient sized 
cubes for general household use. 





Isko is as independent as a good electric clock. You need never 
touch it once you set it working. 


Two moving parts that run in a bath of oil; Isko is simply 
constructed. 


Isko uses no ammonia. It is absolutely free from danger. 
Both lubricant and refrigerant are permanently sealed in the 
machine. You need not bother about them. 





HULA 


ut 


Adjust the thermostat at the desired temperature, switch on 
the electric current and Isko goes to work. You might take 
a trip to Europe; Isko would go on making cold, silently, 
tirelessly, automatically unless you turned off the current. 


rt" 


Isko saves food—keeps it pure and fresh. Vegetables stay 
crisp in Isko cold. Milk and cream will keep sweet and 
wholesome for days in its dry, dry chill. 


Isko gives you cubes of pure, clear ice for your table. 

And all this convenience, all this safeguarding of your family’s 
health, all this independence of the ice wagon costs less 
than ice. 

Isko is also made in larger sizes for clubs, restaurants, meat 


markets and other commercial houses. 


THE ISKO COMPANY, 111 W. Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Garden and Orchard 


June 1s the Great Planting Month for Vegetables Sensitive to the Frost and 
for all the Vine Crops—Let Us Give the New Varieties a Trial This Year 


OOD production in the garden depends 

largely upon the planting done in June. 

Many of the most valuable vegetables 
are sensitive to frost, and so require planting 
after the soil warms up, and others grow more 
rapidly when planted now than earlier. 

There are numerous recently introduced 
varieties of the tender crops that deserve a 
trial by amateurs generally. As a rule, as I 
have said before, we are too conservative in 
trying out new varieties, and often lose the 
opportunity to profit by new things which are 
real acquisitions. The dealers this year an- 
nounce many recent novelties which are prov- 
ing well worth while. 

For real food values beans continue at the 
head of the list of garden crops. The three 
chief types—string beans, bush limas and 
pole limas—have promising new vari- 





By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


sensitive to frost and should not be planted 
until the trees are practically in full leaf. 


This is likely to be a week or ten days later _ 


than the time of planting string or snap beans. 
June is the great planting month for all the 
vine crops. There are several new or little 
known varieties in this group which should 
become standards in the home garden. The 
blue Hubbard squash is one of these. It has 
excellence of quality and productiveness, and 
keeps well through the winter. It has already 
become a favorite with market growers in 
New England, but is not well known by ama- 
teurs. Yet it is doubtless the best winter 
squash now available for the home garden. 
Many varieties of vegetable marrows are 
still too little known by amateurs. Long 
Cream is now offered in many American cata- 





eties well worth testing in the home 
garden. Among the yellow wax- 
podded sorts, Sure-Crop Stringless 
Wax, Crackerjack Wax, Hodson 
Long-Pod and Celestial Wax are 
among the best of the novelties and 
specialties of the season. Among the 
bush limas the New Early Giant ap- 
pears to be especially important. It 
is claimed to be “‘the highest achieve- 
ment in bean breeding,” and the 
breeding of beans has been for a gen- 
eration the classic example of man’s 
power to improve Nature. It really 
seems an acquisition of merit having 
qualities of earliness, productiveness 
and continuity of yield, which are 
especially desirable in the home gar- 
den. The large thick pods each 
contain four beans of good size and 
fine flavor. It is claimed that the 
crop can be grown as easily as any 
snap bean. Like the other limas, 
these are most profitable south of the 
latitude of New York City, where 
the season is long enough to give a 
crop from July untilfrost. The Won- 
der bush lima is another variety well 
worth trying. 

Among the pole lima beans, Car- 
pinteria continues to hold its place as 
one of the best varieties. Leviathan 
is better for the more northern re- 
gions because of its earliness, and the 
Ideal pole lima is an excellent main- 
crop variety. All the limas are very 
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Courtesy of Van Evrie Kilpatrick 





The crookneck summer squash is a good example of the bush vines 
that may be grown in small gardens. 


vegetable marrows are of this habit. 
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Bush muskmelons and bush 


logs and is one of the best sorts for growing 
here. The vegetable marrow takes the place 
of two distinct vegetables—the summer 
squash and the eggplant. As a substitute 
for the latter the half-grown fruits are sliced 
and fried. The Boston Greek squash is similar 
in its quality and uses. 

Some interesting novelties in cucumbers are 
being offered this year. One of the best is the 
Belleville, a development from a cross between 
the English forcing variety Telegraph and a 
strain of Forcing White Spine. This variety 
has been grown very successfully for years in 
New England greenhouses, and has the size and 
quality desirable for home use. Davis’ Per- 
fect is another recent acquisition which is 
worthy of trial as it is longer than the usual 
types of White Spine. Some of the English 
sorts would also be of interest to 
amateurs. Sutton’s King of the 
Ridge and Sutton’s Long Green are 
two of these. 

The cos or romaine lettuces are 
being more and more grown for mar- 
ket, but they are still toorare in home 
gardens. Yet, this type is the solu- 
tion of the problem of salad lettuce 
for the summer season. The plants 
stand hot weather much better than 
the usual leaf or cabbage-head vari- 
eties, and when properly blanched, 
the cos sorts are crisp and delicious. 
All-Heart and Trianon are two good 
American varieties. Sutton’s Peer- 
less and Veitch’s Superb White are 
two excellent European sorts. 

Many people deny themselves the 
pleasure of growing melons because 
of limited garden space. By planting 
the bush muskmelon, however, one 
can get this delicious fruit in almost 
any home garden. The plants are 
similar to those of the crookneck 
type of summer squash, taking up 
very little room, and yielding a good 
crop of excellent melons. 

Those more fortunate gardeners 
who have plenty of room can try out 
some of the numerous other recent 
novelties in melons. Such sorts as 
H. H. Rogers, declared by a discrim- 
inating Boston seedsman to be “the 
finest outdoor melon in cultivation,” 
Honeydrop Improved, Sutton’s 
Superlative, (Continued on page 378) 
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GARDEN. 


transforms your garden into 
a sun-flecked living-room, a 
retreat for leisure hours and 
a rendezvous for intimate 
tete-a-tetes, helping to bring 
your daily life into the 











F none of the stores 


listed below are 
convenient to you, 
send 20c in stamps or 
coin for a Handbook 
of Garden-Craft—112 
pages illustrating 250 
pieces. 


wholesome out-of-doots. 


(RAFT 


HIS Hallmark graved 

onevery piece of Garden- 
Craft is a pledge of authen- 
tic design and 
painstaking craftsmanship, 
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ROSE-HUNG arch 
deftly placed, a dainty 
French trellis or graceful fence, a 
staunch wholly English bench of 
Queen Anne’s day, or a gem of 
Japanese woodwork can work out- 


door wonders. 


From Old-World garden spots and half-forgotten paintings, from oriental 
originals and the best of modern examples, Mathews designers have selected the 
choicest designs. With painstaking guild-spirit skilled benchmen have evolved 
these designs in selected and enduring wood. Each bears the Mathews Hallmark. 


A Garden-Craft display is treasure trove to the garden lover. 


THE MATHEWS MFG. COMPANY, LAKEWOOD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK CITY HEADQUARTERS THE MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY 


176 MADISON AVENUE 








YMathews 


is on. display and for sale 
ee eT at the following RR MMAR RB a 


AKRON The Dod = 
APPLETON, WIS., id pulp 
The Pettibone, Peabody Co. 


ASBURY PARK, Steinbach Co. 
BALTIMORE, pA cs Benson. ine. 
. 5 . W. ki e 

— ‘Betckt dt F on <n “ “8 
tickley Brandt Furniture Co. 

BOSTON, Shepard Norwell Co. 
BOSTON, Farquar & Co. 
BOSTON Jordan Marsh & Co. 
BUFFALO, Wm. Hengerer Co. 
BURLINGTON, F. D. Abernathy 
CAMDEN, J. B. Van Sciver & Co. 


CHICAGO, “Tobey Furniture Co. 
GHIEAGO. Marshall Field & Co. 
ATI, Alms & Doelpke Co. 


COLUMBUS, F. & G. Howald MORRISTOWN, N. J. Alfred A. Cole ANDUS Dilgart & Bittner Co. 
DETROIT, Newcomb-Endicott Co. NEWARK, L. Bamberger & Co. SCHENECT . The Wallace Co. 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Wm. E. French Co. NEW YORK, Jas. Lea ~ J & e SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
GLENS FALLS, Wilmarth & Sons NEW YORK, Bloomingdale Bros. Meekins, Packard & Wheat 
HAVANA, CUBA, Pons & Co. NEW YORK, John Wanamaker STAMFORD, Lyman Hoyt’s Sons Co. 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA., NEW YORK, Lord & Taylor ST. LOUIS, Stix-Baer & Fuller 
Anderson-Newcomb Co. NEW LONDON, Foran & Son Co. io The Golden Rule 
INDIANAPOLIS, Sander & Reckep OSHKOSH, WIS., Konrad Furaiture Co. SYRACUSE, Brown, Curtis & Brown 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., PEORIA, Block & Kuhl TOLEDO, La Salle & Koch Co. 
John A. Cunningham PHILADELPHIA, John Wanamaker WASHINGTON, D. C., 
JACKSON, MICH., L. H. Field Co. PITTSBURGH, Jos. Horne & Co. Woodward & Lathrope 
LEXINGTON, MASS., POUGHKEEPSIE, Luckey, Platt & Co. WHEELING, Stone & Thomas 
Breck-Robinson Nursery Co. RACINE, WIS., Beffel Furniture Co. WILMINGTON, M. McGarvy & Son Co 
MASSILLON Geo. L. Hackett ROCHESTER, owe & Rogers 4 % 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., ROME, T. M. Orten Co. WINONA, MINN., H. Choate & Co. 
C. M. Fischer Furniture Co. SAGINAW, MICH., John Schmelzer WORCESTER, Denholm & McKay Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Boutell Bros. SAN ANTONIO, Wolf-Marx Co. YOUNGSTOWN, G. M. McKelvey Co. 








N the February number of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL we announced our plan 
of adopting one of the little girls in 

the devastated regions of France—that is, 
providing her with clothes, suitable food 
and the right kind of care to counteract 
the four long years of starvation, mal- 
treatment and semi- or less clothed con- 
dition endured during the rule of the 
Germans. We promised to show a pic- 
ture of the little girl just as soon as we 
had raised the necessary funds. The 
truth is we got so enthusiastic here in the 
office about the work—what it would 
mean, not only to the little one who re- 
ceived the donation from THE House 
BEAUTIFUL readers, but to those whom 
she in turn might help—that we asked 
the American Committee for Devastated 
France if they would not send us a picture 
of this French member of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL family now, so that we might 
all know just who was to receive the help 
extended. The photograph came just in 
time for us to print it in this magazine, 
and we are delighted to introduce Gilberte 
Colombier to our readers. 

Gilberte was born the first of October 
in 1907. Before the War she lived in one 
of the villages which formed a part of 
the district of Blerancourt. Shortly after 
the war began she lost her mother, and 
her grandmother took her and her two 
brothers to the village of Bichancourt on 
the Aisne, where she lived under German 
rule for two years and a half. Her 
grandfather, who was seventy-nine years 
old, worked for a baker. On one of his 
trips delivering bread he 


Your Neighbor in France 


Do Not Hesitate to Send Small Amounts—That Is the Way Large Ones ‘Grow 
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Gilberte Germaine Colombier, the first little girl 
whom the readers of THE House BEAUTIFUL 
are adopting. This photograph was taken 
after she joined the colony of refugees cared 
for by The American Committee for Devas- 
tated France. 


been received from him for many months, 
and it is thought that he was killed in one 
of the battles. 

In spite of her sad war history, Gilberte 
is a merry, sunny-natured little girl, with 
a ready smile, and is a favorite, we are 
told, with both her teachers and compan- 











mittee has established a colony of refugees 
including eighty children, where every 
attention is paid to their physical and 
mental welfare. There is a school in con- 
nection with this work where the children 
pursue their studies under the direction of 
French professors. 

In order to give this little girl the spe- 
cial intensive training necessary to coun- 
teract the result of the years of German 
rule, and the necessary food to develop 
Gilberte physically, three hundred and 
sixty-five dollars a year are needed. We 
have now received two hundred and 
two dollars and sixty-one cents, a little 
over half the needed sum, which has been 
forwarded to the Committee. We hope 
very much that we will have the full sum 
very shortly. Of course, there are many 
demands still on our incomes, but the 
small contributions of a dime or a quarter 
count up very rapidly when a large num- 
ber respond. And we feel sure that Gil- 
berte’s sunny smile will reach the hearts 
(and pocketbooks) of all our readers. 
Will you not send in a contribution today 
—if only a dime—to help complete the 
amount necessary to give this little girl 
a fair chance in the world, to help make 
up as far as it is possible for the suffering 
she has endured, the loss she has met in 
this Great War? Never mind about writ- 
ing a letter. We know you are busy. 
Just fill in the blank, or if you do not wish 
to cut the magazine, just write your name 
and address on a slip of paper and send 
along the contribution. Tell your friends 
about Gilberte and get them to contribute 

tothisfund. Then get your 





was met by a band of Ger- 
man soldiers who inquired 
their way of him. Not 
understanding their lan- 
guage he could not reply 
and was in consequence 
treated so roughly that the 
old man died of fright soon 
afterwards. Gilberte suf- 
fered great hardships un- 
der German rule, being 
underfed, cruelly treated 
and obliged to sleep on a 
little pile of straw in a 
house where there was no 
fire even during the coldest 
weather. Finally an aunt 


Gentlemen: 


To ‘‘ The House Beautiful’’ French Children’s Fund 


41 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


We enclose herewith... ..... 2.2.0... e cece eee to be contributed 
towards the adoption of Gilberte Colombier, one of the little French 


children from the Devastated Regions of France. 


clubs interested and see if 
the members would not 
like to add something to 
the good work. Just yes- 
terday we received a con- 
tribution of eight dollars 
from aclubof young girls up 
in New Hampshire. The 
week before a very gener- 
ous donation was received 
from the employees of a 
New York concern. And 
every week there are con- 
tributions from girls and 
boys who, it is quite evi- 
dent, are just beginning 
to learntowrite. Alldona- 
tions will be acknowledged 











was able to get charge of 
the little girl and took her 
to Switzerland. The brothers and grand- 
mother were forced to remain under Ger- 
man rule in Belgium, where they had been 
taken six months before. In Switzerland 
she was well treated. 

Gilberte’s father had been a factory 
worker before the war, but was mobilized 
with the French Army. No news has 


ions. She, like the other children of the 
Colony, has blossomed out like a rose in 
the sunshine with the love and care and 
comfort bestowed upon her by the Amer- 
ican Committee for Devastated France. 
Her home now is an interesting old Cha- 
teau at Boullay-Thierry, surrounded by a 
beautiful park, where the American Com- 
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immediately by the Editor 
of THE House BEAuTIFUL and will be 
forwarded to the American Committee 
for Gilberte. 


We would like to take this opportunity 
tothank our friends from Chicago, Illinois; 
Needham, Mass.; Atlantic City, N. J., and 
Burlington, lowa, for their contributions. 
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Oak Floors, stylish, handsome, polished hard- 
wood floors, can be laid over your old floors 
and finished complete for less than the price of 
good carpet. Would you think it? 


Considering that oak floors are nearly always the distinguishing feature of the 
modern home, considering their beauty, considering the great amount of housework 
they save, considering that 100 years is not a long life for an oak floor, it really 
seems hard to believe that it costs less than good carpet. Yet that is the fact— 
and a fact well worth taking advantage of in your house if you haven’t oak 
floors already. 


To learn all about it, send for the oak flooring book. Among other things 
it will tell how one who is economically inclined and handy with tools can lay 
“oak over old” himself. Drop a line. 


For the builder of a new house the floors question resolves itself into “OAK, of 
course.” Hardly anybody would think of using anything else. The book 
nevertheless will probably give you some valuable information on the subject and 
we shall be glad to send it to you on request. Will you write us today? 


OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
1006 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO: 
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The Revival of Painted Furniture 
(Continued from page 359) 


table or two. Why not introduce several small 
black painted chairs embellished with demure 
little garlands or festoons, or those with 
decorative touches of gold? But if you use 
gold paint, let it be of the dullest variety and 
be sure to use it sparingly. 

For a very informal room or an outdoor 
living-room, wicker and painted furniture 
can be charmingly combined. A_ breakfast 
room can be made ever so quaint and gay by 
furnishing it with peasant furniture of very 
simple lines, whose decorations are direct and 
simple and naive. A long, narrow, oblong 
table of this type was painted a ripe yellow. 
No table cloth was used, but in its place were 
three runners of coarse, deep cream linen, 
ornamented with peasant embroidery—the 
one runner following the length of the table, 
the two others, placed at equal distances across 
the width of the table, making space for six 
people. These runners were fashioned wide 
enough to hold the necessary dishes and silver 
for each person, thus eliminating the need of 
separate doilies. Now that table linen is so 
scarce, table tops can be painted in conven- 
tional designs, and those who can afford it, 
can protect them with a sheet of clear glass, 
cut to follow closely the outlines of the table. 

When painted furniture is of the better 
type, it will not be of mere passing interest, 
but will come to stay and bring a note of 
cheer into an otherwise somber environment. 
When refurbishing an old piece, it 1s some- 
times possible to eliminate some of the elab- 
orate, unnecessary ornament which has marred 
so much of the furniture of the last dec- 
ade. An old Victorian bureau, for instance, 
can be transformed by removing the machine- 
carved standards that hold the mirror, and 
using just the chest of drawers. Then, if 
there is any superfluous carving on the frame 
of the mirror, it can be planed off, and after- 
wards painted to match the bureau, and then 
hung on the wall over the newly painted chest 
of drawers. Removing cheap spun-brass 
handles will also do much towards restoring 
the dignity and respectability of such a piece, 
and in their places wooden or glass knobs can 
be used. If, when the brass handles are re- 
moved, holes from screws are discernible, 
they can be filled in with putty before the 
paint is applied. 

Painted window shades and blinds are also 
an old vogue that is being revived, and where 
a window is so placed that the light filters 
through not too strongly, these decorated 
blinds form a distinct decoration of their own, 
and are used without any other hangings. 


Refinishing 
To Wax Woops 


A standard floor wax and an absolutely 
clean floor are the essentials. Use a very 
thin coating on a piece of soft flannel or out- 
ing cloth, remembering it is not the amoynt 
of wax but the rubbing that counts. To 
make the wax more easily handled, warm it 
enough to soften. In doing a small piece, 
like a table top, the wax can be rubbed in the 
palms of the hands until it is warm and soft. 
Then apply it in layers, thin as films. Begin 
with a piece of wax the size of a pea. 

For a floor, of course, one would not use the 
hands, but the weighted polishing brush.— 
New York Tribune. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


[NDIVIDUAL thought, taste and refinement are 
possible by the use of 


Leavens Furniture 


You are privileged to select from a manufacturer’s 
unlimited stock, and in addition exercise your own 
taste in finish if you so desire, either in color 
schemes to harmonize with surrounding interiors, 
or with special hand decorations so much in vogue 
at the present time on colonial patterns, of four-pos- 
ter beds, and Windsor or Bradford chairs, or our 
straight line furniture. 

This privilege of individual selection as to finish, 
as wellas selected pieces, makes for that individu- 
ality and charm which is the keynote of the modern 
home of refinement. 


Send for set of illustrations and color chart. 
WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., INc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. 




















ILLOW CRAFT 


meets the instant approval of those who 
know good furniture. The beautiful designs, 
splendid workmanship and great durability 
have made Willowcraft the leading willow 
furniture of America. 

If your dealer does not handle “‘Willowcraft 
write to us for catalog. 


Willowcraft Shops 


Box B North Cambridge, Mass. 


” 











Roycroft 


Home Furnishings 


Exquisite work in Copper, Bronze, Wood, Leather. 
Hand-made from our own designs, they combine 
wonderful color, fine craftsmanship, and every- 
day usefulness. A wide variety to choose from. 
Write for Catalog “‘H”’ and special “Get Acquainted” Offer 


The Roycroft Shops, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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A Charming Small Suburban 
House of Cement 
(Continued from page 357) 


The plan of the house is not unusual, but it 
provides a feeling of space that is unusual in a 
house of this size. The change of direction in 
the long axes in the first floor rooms adds to 
the sense of spaciousness and prevents any 
feeling of living in a corridor or passageway. 
Above the first floor the plan is so arranged as 
to provide sunlight and air in all the master’s 
bedrooms and by placing the servants’ rooms 
on the third floor over the halls and bathrooms, 
quiet is assured to the occupants of the second 
floor. 

Unless one has money to spend on what may 
be called purely architectural effects, or unless 
the character of the building demands an os- 
tentatious treatment, it is far better to elimi- 
nate all unnecessary ‘“‘architecture”’ and to de- 
pend’ on proportions, the refinement of detail 
and the natural setting to give character and 
charm to the house. Some of the best of our 
small houses are almost painfully plain and 
box-like as represented by the architect’s 
working drawings. A_ well-designed door- 
way, lattice-work or flower boxes may prove 
a revelation in the final result and more than 
justify the faith which should be placed in re- 
straint and good taste. 


The Value of Stucco 
(Continued from page 349) 


the mixture of its composition and the re- 
sultant texture, in variety of surfacing, in 
modeling and integral coloring. 

Our domestic architecture is tending to de- 
velop away from the suggestion of haste and 
uncertainty which has long characterized it. 
There is more thought in common for com- 
munal betterment than we have ever known 
before. We mean to build well, but we must 
understand the import of that resolution. 
We have in countless old buildings the evi- 
dence of the builder’s innate sense of fitness in 
his work. The form of the house is impelled 
by simple human needs, and the materials cho- 
sen with directness of thought and wrought with 
thorough knowledge. If we can assimilate 
this generous heritage, we shall go far toward 
achieving a similarly worthy record of our time. 

“Well building,” says an old writer, ‘hath 
three conditions: commodity, firmness and 
delight.” 

It is such an impression that a stucco house, 
designed and built with an understanding of 
the value of material, conveys to me. 


Build Now! 
“Own A HoME FoR YOUR CHILDREN’S SAKE” 

Ambitions may be realized in your children 
if you have the home environment which 
transmits to them the ambition. The basic 
need is a home and the sense of shelter and 
security which goes with ownership. 

If there were no other arguments worth 
while, men would be more than justified in 
building and owning their own homes for the 
children’s sake. 

Like father like son! The next generation 
will not be a home-owning one if the present 
generation doesn’t show the benefits of home 
owning and inculcate the home-owning ambi- 
tion. If you would do your part toward mak- 
ing your children’s future secure in a nation 
of home owners—BUILD NOW. 
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INDIANA 
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Ske IARISTOCRAT of BUILDING MATERIALS 


YOU THOUGHT YOU COULDNT 
AFFORD IT? BUT YOU CAN! 


Taste in houses varies. Some desire formality; some, luxury; some, 
quaintness; some, cosiness; others, ornament; still others, simplicity. 

But there is hardly anyone who, knowin}, INDIANA LIMESTONE as 
well as one who is investing, his money ought to know it, would not have 
itif he had his way, for Indiana Limestone may perfectly express all 
these desires and more. 

What keeps him sometimes from having his way? Just a notion, a 
mistaken notion that anything so extraordinarily handsome as ‘“‘The Aris- 
tocrat of Building Materials” must be very costly. 

He is wrong! (Perhaps it is yourself who are wrong.) Although you 
see Indiana Limestone used the country over for palatial and monumental 
structures, the reason lies in merit not in price. 

You can materialize your castle inthe air (or cottage in the air, if so 
it be) in Indiana Limestone for but little more than it would cost in much 
less desirable materials. The difference in cost is immeasurably less than 
the difference in value. The facts are what you should have, so— 


WRITE FOR THE FACTS 


Volume 1 tells “all about it” and Volume 27, (pages as big, as this page) 
pives prize designs and floor layouts of $12,000 Indiana Limestone houses. 
These are books you ought to have—both free. A sample of the stone, 
also, if you request it. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn. 
P. O. Box 508 Bedford, Indiana 
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We offer free to our patrons the advice of our 
experts in devising plans for ponds and 
selecting varieties. 


| HENRY A. DREER, 714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. || 
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IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 

GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“ The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
660 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sales and Construction representatives tn principal Cities 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
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HE month of June is the ideal 
time to plant the gorgeous 
tender or tropical Nymphaeas. 


We offer strong, pot-grown plants 
of a grand assortment of both day 
and night blooming varieties in all 
colors; also Victoria Regia and Trickeri. 


Hardy Nymphaeas and Nelumbiums 
cannot be supplied at this season. 


All are described in Dreer’s Garden 
Book, which also gives full infor- 
mation on growing Flowers and 
Vegetables. 


A copy free if you mention this 
publication. 

























Protect—Prescribe PEARL 


— proof is thorough that flies spread typhoid 

and mosquitos malaria. A high typhoid rate 
in summer means infected flies. Screen your win- 
dows with PEARL Wire Cloth. Its patented, 
metallic coating insures long life and economy. 
Insist upon the genuine—two copper wires in 
the selvage. 


Write our nearest office for samples and 
descriptive matter. Address Dept.“*J.” 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Company 


New York, Georgetown, Conn., Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 
The best hardware dealer in your city sella ‘PEARL’ 



































BUILD NOW 


OWN A HOME FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S SAKE 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR ¥- 3. WILSON 





| . GARDEN 
VICK’S awwiiormt GUIDE 
or 70ye e hori v ble, 
NOW Fertiysareshe lating setharitzon Vopuahs: FOR 


READY Send for free copy today before you forget. 


i James Vick’s Sons, 9 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








Of TO HAND IT TO HER!” 





FOR SHE KNOWS A GOOD BRUSH 





EFFECTIVE AND ECONOMICAL 


WHITING -ADAMS 
HOUSEHOLD BRUSHES 


Guaranteed te live long and please all users. 


for Illustrated Literature 


Send 
JOHN L. WHITING -J. J. ADAMS CO.., Boston, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 108 Years and the Largest in the World 
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Garden and Orchard 
(Continued from page 372) 


Hoodoo, Melting Sugar and Sweetmeat, tempt 
one to devote the whole garden to this deli- 
cious crop. Wonderful progress has been 
made recently in improving these various can- 
taloupes, and every gardener should try to keep 
abreast of the times by trying out at least some 
of the newest sorts. 

It is now too late to sow seeds of a number 
of the long-season vegetables—peppers, toma- 
toes, egg-plants and others—but one can get 
from the seedsmen good plants to set out in 
June. The newer peppers, such as Pimento, 
Perfection and Coral Gem, are especially de- 
sirable for the home garden. One should, of 
course, be sure of setting out plenty of toma- 
toes, for in recent years there has been a scar- 
city of this crop. Such excellent sorts as 
Bonny Best, Stone and Ponderosa are easily 
obtained this month. So also are cauliflower 
and eggplants and standard varieties of late 
cabbage. All of these when pot-grown are 
very easy to transplant and will grow rapidly 
after being set in the garden. 


REMEDIES FOR Fruit PEsTs 


As the growing of fruits becomes more gen- 
eral the insect pests that attack them tend to 
become more abundant. Those already pres- 
ent may change their habits to take advantage 
of improved food supplies, while those newly 
introduced find conditions favorable for in- 
crease. Fortunately, however, all these pests 
are being sharply watched, and remedies for 
their injuries constantly devised by station 
workers who have already done great service 
to American horticulture. A notable example 
of the benefits to be derived from utilizing 
these remedies is the large Missouri orchard, 
in which one hundred trees were sprayed by 
the State Station. Later, in a public meeting, 
the owner said he picked more marketable 
apples from these one hundred trees than 
from the remaining three thousand six hundred 
that were not sprayed. 

The tiny creatures called Thrips are among 
the smallest of insect pests. With slender 
bodies that, when the insects are young, are 
barely visible to the unaided eye, these Thrips 
have in the past seldom attracted attention by 
their injuries. Some years ago they did con- 
siderable damage in the Middle West by attack- 
ing strawberry blossoms, injuring the flowers 
in such a way that the fruit was lopsided or 
worthless. More recently, the Pear Thrips 
have been destructive to pear flowers in Cali- 
fornia, and within a year or two have also been 
found doing damage in the East. The most 
notable outbreak occurred recently in the Hud- 
son River valley and was carefully studied by 
the New York Station. Kieffer pears were 
most seriously injured, with Seckels next, 
while Bartletts and Clapp Favorites were but 
little damaged. The insects also attacked 
cherries, peaches, plums, quinces, apricots 
and apples, but with comparatively little 
harm done. 

The chief damage by the Pear Thrips is done 
in April and early May, when the buds and 
blossoms are opening. The latter are lighted 
and blackened, and sap exudes from the injured 
tissue to run over the adjacent leaves and 
twigs. The setting of fruit is prevented to a 
large extent when the attack is serious. For- 
tunately, however, many experiments have 
shown that the little pests are readily killed 
by spraying with nicotine and soap solutions. 
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Dutch Bulbs 
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Order your Supply Now / 





Advices from big growers in Holland indicate 
great scarcity of bulbs this coming season and 
enough cannot be grown to meet the demand. 
To insure getting your supply send us your 
order at once. 

UNTIL JULY ist NOT LATER 2 
our present low prices for the choicest varieties of = 
bulbs grown by specialists in Holland will hold = 


g 
By ordering from us now instead of waiting until 
Fall, you make a large saving, get a superior 
quality of Bulbs not usually to be obtained 
at any price in this country, and havea much 
larger list of varieties to select from. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, 

larcissi, Crocus, give, 
for a small outlay of 
time and money, an 
abundance of flowers 
in the house from De- 
cember until Easter, 
and in the garden from 
earliest Spring until 


the middle of May. 


Our orders are selected 
and packedin Holland 
and are shipped to our 
customers immediately 
upon their arrival in 
the best possible con- 
dition. ey need not 
be paid for until after 
delivery, nor taken if 
not satisfactory. 









A FEW PRICES Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths - - - $6.00 - - - $27.00 
Fine Mixed Tulips - - 229 - + = 23060 
Fine Mixed Darwin Tulips - - 2.75 - - - 12.50 
Double Daffodils - - - - - 4.00 - - - 18.50 
Narcissus Emperor 4-75 - + + 22.60 
Narcissus Empress - - - - - 4.50 - + + 21.00 
Narcissus Golden Spur - - - 4.25 - = - 20,00 
Write today for 


FREE BULB CATALOG 


The most comprehensive published. Contains import price 
list giving prices on small and large quantities. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY 
320 FOURTH AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





















How Useful Is 
Your Porch? 


OW much of the day do 


you spend there? How 
often do your children play there? Is 


it arranged so you can sleep there? 
You can’t appreciate how useful 
your porch can be made until you 


have read our “Book of Porches.” It is a 
book of real information, giving definite 
suggestions regarding porches of every 
size and kind. 

It will also explain the exclusive features 
of construction that make Aerolux Porch 
Shades superior in usefulness and wear to 
any other shades, 


We will send it to you 
free upon request. 


The Aeroshade Co. 
944 Oakland Ave, 
aukesha, Wis. 
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ENAMEL 


Lays white— 


HAT do we mean by 
“Lays white”? We mean 
that Linduro is a clear, beau- 
tiful porcelain white when you 
open the can. It’s that same 
white on the brush. It shows 
up exactly that white when laid 
on the woodwork. It lays white 
and stays white long after 
others have turned yellow. 
Drying as it does with a 
flint-like porcelain finish, it 
stays bright. 


Send for booklet, ‘*Linduro—or, Some Things I Found Out About Enamels” 


Te Lowe Brorhers capany 


Paints - Varnishes 
463 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 


Chicago 


Jersey City 








stays bright 


Imagine its satisfactoriness 
on your living-room! Consider 
its delight for your bedroom 
and bath! Think of its joy on 
your kitchen, where it will 
stand washing day after day, 
just like a plate! 

Linduro 1s particularly easy 
to put on. Does not drag 
on the brush. A point you will 
greatly appreciate. Covers 
thoroughly. Dries speedily. Sold 
by all Lowe Brothers dealers. 


Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis 
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BUILD NOW 


Construction adds to the permanent wealth of 
the country and the individual 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR - 8; WiLson 














AMERICAN-GROWN TREES 











Shrubs 
and 
Plants 








Andorra 


Nurseries ps 

Box 230, 

Chestnut Hill, Our Catalog “Suggestions for 
Phila., Penna. Effective Planting,” on request. 


UR ability to supply 

trees, shrubs and 
plants of the highest 
quality is not curtailed 
by the stoppage of for- 
eign shipments. Buy 
nursery stock grown at 


Andorra. 


Wm. Warner Harper, 














| experience. 








DINGEE ROSE 


Sturdy as Oaks, fre always grown on their own roots. 6 


= 


tose Culture. 


Box 672, 


Send today for Dingee *‘ Guide to 


DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


years 
No matter where Ba live, we guarantee safe delivery. 
3 


West Grove, Pa. 





' 








Support Your Roses 
Dahlias or Tomatoes 
with the “‘Adjusto” 


i 

The ADJUSTO Plant 
KK Support 1 a simple, 
strong, low-priced support which 
can be adjusted to any height. 
There’s no wear-out to them, they can be 
used over and over again. If your dealer 

hasn’t them write us today. 














FORREST SEED CO., Box 4, Cortland, N.Y. | 


——) 


j 
| 
| 
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y ae he pig ae For many years the Grape Leaf Hopper has 
Lid i 4h", been a serious pest in Eastern vineyards, not- 
hte Glin, oF : ia ° ‘ 
4 a <a ably in New York. This is a small jumping 
hs z “hae 4 insect that sucks the sap from the leaves, pre- 
. venting the adequate growth of green wood 
and the proper ripening of the fruit. Recent 
observation by the workers of the Geneva 
Station show that there are two broods each 
year, the adult insects passing the winter 
under fallen leaves and other shelter. It has 
also been demonstrated that the pest can be 
We, controlled by spraying with diluted tobacco 
extracts, the solution to contain two one-hun- 
dredths of one per cent of nicotine. A drench- 
ing spray that thoroughly wets the insects is 
necessary. 

Aside from the too well-known Imported 
Currant Worm the gooseberry has been com- 
paratively free from attack by insects. An 
interesting case of a new enemy of this fruit 
has been reported by J. L. Hanser of the Ohio 
Station. It is a small gall midge that infests 
the ends of the branches, making curious galls 
that sometimes take on a ‘“‘witch-broom” 
growth. It is as yet known only on a single 
farm in Ohio, where it has practically de- 
stroyed a large plantation. Fortunately the 
insect is sluggish and not likely to spread to 
any extent under natural conditions, and it is 
easily controlled by burning the affected 
branches during the dormant months. It isa 
pest to be on the lookout for, and to be de- 
stroyed whenever it appears. 

It is not generally known that there are two 
similar but distinct kinds of insects that eat 
the inner pulp of apples. Everyone knows 
the Codling Moth larva, but few distinguish 
the Lesser Apple Worm, which is smaller and 
pinkish in color. It is believed to be a native 
American insect, and not an imported pest like 
the Codling Moth. The Lesser Apple Worm 
lived originally in wild haws and native plums, 
but it has found the apple much better adapted 
to its needs. Its injury to the interior of the 
fruit is much like that of the Codling Moth, 


| ia hia eats as at 
es ae” pil, Ha" 
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to your 
heating 
problems 


HIS Happy Solution Book on to get right at the heart of this 
heating, which we will gladly heating question, yourself. 
send you with our compliments; is 
just a plain ‘‘folksy”’ kind of talk on This Happy Solution Book was 
made for just such, who have such 


various heating questions that are 


uppermost in your mind. a common sense determination. 


Further than that, it explains why 
The Burnham Cosy Comfort Heat, 
is the economical, comfort giving 
heat it is. 





SS 


To which are added a number that 
you had not even thought of, but 
that really should have your more 
than passing consideration. 
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Of course it is your determina- Send for the Happy Solution Gh but it also has a vexatious habit of coming out 
fu tion in these times of high coal costs, Book. 4 after the apples are stored and feeding upon 
Wh Ni the surface. It thus makes characteristic 

i, channels along the skin and pulp, ruining the 
ey ord i fruit for sale. 
44 & O. iif Fortunately the same spraying methods 
} hag that keep the Codling Moth in check suffice 
$i, Makers of Burnham Boilers vy also for this pest, so its presence does not 
ie Irvington, N. Y. fi involve any new orchard procedure. 


ft." 
——- ae era W ie spoil 
Representatives in all Principal Cities fy pf 
it! 








Canadian. Office— Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto . GROWING WATERCRESS AT HOME 
hii ae eS = data 
et ha “Yul The ideal place to grow watercress is in its 








natural home in running water, for this is an 
aquatic plant, native apparently to Asia, but 
now growing wild in streams over a large part 
of the habitable globe. The garden that has 
a brook at hand will readily furnish an abun- 
dance of this delicious salad plant which is also 
especially useful as a garnish for meats. In 
other gardens success depends largely upon 
the climate and the care one is willing to give 

’ _ in growing it. For use, the leafy stems are 

Inviting Summer Homes simply cut off at almost any length. 

ere Bird i cisiie for Our Native Birds sina may be grown in water from 
They are scientifically built bya bird lover, who lives in abird sanctu- | seed or from cuttings. To grow from seed 
ary,and has devoted yearsof study tothe song birds and their habits. nee follow these directions: Buy a packet or an 


Mr. Dodson’s close observation and nature study Order Now Let the houses lose ’ ounce of seed of ordinary watercress or, better, 


have taught him the small details which not only their newness by > . Pee Ee area Ae 
attract the birds to the age he builds, oat ia weathering, blending into thenatural 4 ae, of Erfurt sweet watercress. Scatter the seed 
vite them to return season after season. ese surroundings. Free bird book senton — aly i -@ > marel 
bird houses are not only an added attraction in request, illustrating Dodson line and ‘ j sparsely m places along the margins of * brook 
themselves, but are an assurance of an artistic giving le Also beautiful bird pic- prment ; or spring where there is soil in which it may 


cen ahenty Gorman a pelght 38 take root. Pull up weeds or grass to give 


; esis 
Joseph H. Dodson scs"Wetrisen im Ancition Kankakee, Illinois % dlameter. Fae cress seedlings a chance. Avoid overflows 
Dodson mated Trap tl to rid your community of these ee pests. Price $7.00. ¢47° pe) that mav wash the plants away before they 











get established. 
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Inherent Beauty — 
Intrinsic Worth 


Every piece of Reedcraft furniture combines 
originality of design with true artistry of form 
and outline. Skilled artisans build into every piece, the 
pride of honest handicraft. 

Only the finest quality of Ceylon reed (unequaled 
for texture, color and durability) is used in Reedcraft. 
There are no spliced strands, no nailed-on braids — noth- 
ing to ravel. Hand workmanship exclusively and a 
sturdiness equal to stoutest oak. 


REEDCRAFT 


adorns living-room, dining-room, breakfast-room, solar- 
ium, den, porch or bedroom with equal grace. Made in 
wide variety or to your individual order. 

Be it a vase, lamp, desk, chaise-longue, rocker, day- 
bed or table, Reedcraft is always dainty, always harmo- 
nious, always lasting. For club-house, hotel, summer 
home or year-rcund use, it is the one reed furniture of 
superlative quality. 

Reedcraft lends itself delightfully to soft, rich tones 
of blue, rose, gray or antique-ivory. Tho usually shown 
in the natural reed, it is obtainable in any desired color 
treatment. Our newly evolved Golden Azure is an 
especialiy pleasing finish. 


Every genuine Reedcraft piece bears the 

name ReepcrarT branded into the bottom of 
its wooden framework. Be sure it is on 
the pieces you select. 
In almost every city the best furniture 
dealer represents the Reedcraft line. If you 
cannot readily find our representative in 
your locality, write to our factory head- 
quarters, in Los Angeles. We will see that 
you are supplied with genuine Ti. 


THER EE FEDCRAFT#U- 


LOS ANGELES 


939 South Broadway 916 ance Ave. 
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You Can’t Count On 
the “Weather Man” 


b oe know how unreliable the weather is, how 

irregular and variable our rainfall. Don’t make 
your lawn and garden depend upon so doubtful a 
factor. You can control your own “rainfall,” have 
as much or as little as you like, whenever and wher- 
ever you will, with 


Cornell 


Systems of Irrigation 


The Overhead and Underground Cornell Systems 
(as well as the Cornell Portable Sprinkling Appa- 
ratus) can be installed to cover any area. Equipped 
with the patented, adjustable Rain Cloud Nozzles, 
these systems enable you to control instantly and 
conviently the one factor of supreme importance to 
the beauty of your lawn and the success of your 
garden. 

Cornell Systems are economical of water, time and 
effort. Their installation does not injure lawn or 
garden. Because of our wide spread organization, 
we are in a position to install them promptly, at any 
time and in any locality. Write for free descriptive 
booklet. 

W. G. CORNELL COMPANY 
Engineers and Contractors 
Plumbing, Heating, Lighting 
43 East 17th St., New York City 


CHICAGO BOSTON 

Railway Exchange 334 Shawmut Ave 
WASHINGTON BALTIMORE 

923 12th St., N. W Munsey Bldg. 
NEWARK CLEVELAND 


Leader-News Bldg 
PHILADELPHIA 

Colonial Trust Bldg. 
NORFOLK 
Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


86 Park Place 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Commerce Trust Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH 
738 Oliver Bldg. 





















Boston Knoxville 
Springfie!d 


Bridge port 


Birmingham 
Memphis 
Little Rock 








Sales Offices, Warehouses and Showrooms: 
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One of the most i 
modern building is the rad 
Good judgment advises ti 

best valve should be usec 
requires the least possible attention abe : 
it is installed; a valve that will not leak 
on the rugs and floors but will sta at tight. 


‘FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, 1866 


CRANE CoO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 


We recommend that the radiator valve be placed at 
the TOP of the radiator, thus avoiding a stooping 
position when opening or closing the valve, 


Detroit 
Chicago 
Rockford 
Grand Rapids 
Davenport 
Des. Moines 
Omaha 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Minneapolis 
Duluth 
Fargo 
Watertown 


Works: Chicago 


it is neat in appearance, 


Aberdeen 
Great Falls 
Spokane 


po 
Seattle 
Tacoma 
Portland 
Pocatello 

Salt Lake City 
Ogden 
Sacramento 
Oakland 


San Francisco 
“Los Angeles ~ 


and Bridgeport 





The Perfect ‘Radiator Valve 
positively can be depended upon; 
of substantial construction, and will stay tight. 
New Yor 
Brooklyn Muskogee 
Philadelphia Tulsa 
acer ? “3 — City 
ichita 
Washington St. Touts 
Syracuse Kansas City 
Buffalo erre Haute 
Savannah Cincinnati 
Allanta Indianapolis 
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AN OFFER OF VALUE TO 


THE HOSTESS 





By HEsTER PRICE, 
freshest, 


readily be obtained. 


renewal) for $3.75. Address 


96 half-tone engravings. 
We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or 


Price $2.00 net. 


The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 


the well-known authority who has brought together a wide variety of the 
most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons 
distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may 


Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the gen- 
eral effect, but also the exact working out of the details. 


Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
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To grow from cuttings, buy one or more 
bunches of watercress in the market. Untie 
the bunches and separate the stalks. Each is 
a stem-cutting that will readily take root if 
you push its lower end down into the soil 
along the bank of the brook or spring. 

To grow the crop in a moist soil select a site 
in partial shade where water from-a hose is 
handy. Make a bed of rich soil, working in a 
good dressing of leaf mould or thoroughly de- 
composed manure. Make a frame of boards 
large enough for two hot-bed sash, about six 
by six feet, and a foot high. Provide a cover- 
ing of plant-cloth to fit over the frame. Rake 
the surface smooth. Sow broadcast the seed 
of the ordinary watercress or of Erfurt sweet 
watercress, and barely cover by sifting on 
fine soil. Put the plant-cloth cover on the 
frame. Pull all weeds, and thin where the 
seedlings crowd. Give plenty of water and air. 

Instead of sowing the seed, the bed may be 
easily planted with cuttings, using the bunches 
of watercress bought in the market. Plant 
the cuttings two or three inches deep and four 
inches apart each way. 


Noteworthy Houses by Well- 
Known Architects—I 
(Continued from page 339) 


contractors in opening the roads as a menace to 
the planting was very thoroughly safeguarded 
against during the building operations. The 
dramatic appeal of the house as one ap- 
proaches it over the principal avenue is 
most insistent, and this well-considered loca- 
tion, together with the carefully selected 
material and the splendidly evolved color, 
give one the impression of surroundings that 
have stood for many years. The garishness 
of a newly completed operation is entirely 
absent. The gray-timbered gables, the rough- 
laid brick walls, the brick set in patterns, 
the origin of which one may go back cen- 
turies to determine, the well-simulated texture 
of long weathering and the chimneys which, 
by their vertical lines, accent the general 
solidity of the structure, are all artistically 
satisfying. 

In the general plan of the pretentious Ameri- 
can country house there has been a well- 
developed effort to secure a certain privacy to 
which the occupants are naturally entitled 
without in any way suggesting the snobbery 
of an aloofnéss or a desire to shut out entirely 
the outside world. This tendency has resulted 
in the development of the forecourt which, as 
related to this house, is angular and enclosed 
by a brick wall seven feet high, stone coped. 
The privacy thus insured is in pleasing con- 
trast to the earlier methods in which the man 
of means seemed to insistently desire to pro- 
claim his wealth and his unusual advantages in 
domestic life to the envy, and also admiration, 
of the outside world. Further, in a forecourt 
of such immense dimensions there is opportu- 
nity for the occupants of the house to indulge 
in the outdoor recreations that have now come 
to be considered so necessary a part of our 
national life. 

With reference to the plan, it is logical to 
assume that the characteristics of the Tudor 
period so excellently carried out in the exte- 
rior of the house would find an accurate reflec- 
tion in the interior arrangement. Like all 


the early English houses where the hall was 
the dominating feature of the house, so in the 
present instance does the hall maintain this 
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Super-Easy Chairs and Settees 


“The Quintessence of Comfort” 


Made in B. Altman & Co.’s own workshops from 
the finest selected down and hair 


SUPER-EASY UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


has been produced in the workshops of B. Altman & Co, to satisfy 
the demand for comfortable furniture of finest design. Model Chairs 
and Settees are exhibited in the Department of Interior Decoration, 





Descriptive illustrated leaflets will be mailed on request 





B. Altman & Cn. 


Madison Avenue-Fifth Avenue, New York 


Thirty-fourth Street Thirty-fifth Street 





























BERTRAND H. FARR 


AND ASSOCIATES OF THE 
Wyomissing Nurseries Company 


Invite the readers of this magazine to visit 
Wyomissing the first week in June to view the 


Peonies and Irises 


which will then be in the height of their glory. 


An enthusiastic friend writes us that the floral 
treasures of California are “not any more beautiful 
than your Peony fields in June.” 

June 3d to 7th are usually the best dates, but as 
the blooming season may vary slightly intending visi- 
tors should write us the last week in May for infor- 
mation. We will then advise you of the most favorable 
date, and make arrangements to meet you at the 
station (Reading, Penna.). 


If you cannot come, write me for a copy of Farr’s Hardy Plant 
Specialties (sixth edition, issue of 1918), which illustrates and de- 
scribes my wonderful collections of Peonies and Irises. 


Special Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs—Hyacinth, Tulips, Narcissi 
—ready June Ist. Write for it. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
125 GARFIELD AVENUE WYOMISSING, PENNA. 
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Paris has numbered 
Ecru Panama among its 
favorite straws for sum- 
mer hats, and Carlier 
combines the one above 
with stiff black taffeta. 
The bow is quite high 
and therefore very 
Parisian. 


Besides being fashioned 
of glazed brown straw 
and trimmed with blue 
brocaded taffeta, Car- 
lier has added a most 
original and fascinating 
note by giving his chap- 
eau fragile pink and blue 
glass ross. 





A large black tulle hat 
with a sheer halo-like 
crown is always flatter- 
ing. Paris uses black 
crosse feathers and tri- 
angles of glittering jet 
paillettes to trim the 
broad brim of this lovely 
model. 


What about the new 
Luxury Tax? 


Here’s a suggestion for meeting it— 
and saving on your clothes besides! 


Buying the smart clothes we all want is going to be a fearfully difficult problem 


with this new item of expense added to prices already high. 
not more money. It is buying good things 
i owns, frocks, hats must be exactly what you 
‘o know in advance, before you shop or visit 


they are wearable. Suits, skirts, 
want— or they will be expensive. 


ut the solution is 
that will be smart and chic as long as 


your dressmaker, just what will be worn, you really need the advance fashion in- 
formation that only Harper’s Bazar can give you. 


FASHIONS 


From the Source of Fashions 


Your Bazar representative is every- 
where—sketching advance models in 
the workshops long before they are 
shown to the public. In every issue 
you will find the newest designs from 
the great houses of Paris such as 
Callot, Cheruit, Paquin, Premet, Lan- 
vin and others, and from the most ex- 
clusive houses of New York. The 
original designs of Erte and Miss 
E. M. A. Steinmetz — foremost creators 
of Paris and New York respectively — 
are published only in the Bazar. The 
Bazar anticipates your questions — tells 
not only what is being worn but what 
is going to be worn. 


SOCIETY 


Not only does the Bazar bring you ex- 
clusive portraits of society, but also a 
feature you will find in no other maga- 
zines in America—origina| articles 
signed by the most prominent members 
ofsociety. And in addition every issue 
brings you articles on the eatre, 
art, music, beautiful homes, antiques 
and landscape architecture. The Bazar 
endeavors to present everything in 
which the intelligent woman is in- 
terested. 


FICTION 


The best to be found anywhere 


Harvest—The story of a girl you will 
love confronted by a great moral ques- 
tion you’ve never met in fiction before, 
the newest novel by England’s greatest 
weman writer, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
begins in the June issue. The Victim, 
by Phyllis Bottome will follow. And 
leading short story writers, such as 
Gouveneur Morris, Cosmo Hamilton, 
Josephine Daskam Bacon, give each 
issue of the Bazar fiction that would 
do credit to the purely literary maga- 
zines, while no other magazine of 
fashions and society publishes any 
fiction at all. 


SER VICE 


Six editors who will delight in serving 
you are at the command of every Bazar 
reader. There are service departments 
on shopping, fashions, schools, civic 
work, dogs, and interior decorating. 
Through the expert assistance of the 
shopping service you can shop in New 
York from your own writing desk with 
the comforting assurance that your 
purchases will be the best values 
offered by New York’s shops. 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 


—PLUS PERSONAL SERVICE 


Simply use the coupen below and you will receive the Bazar every month for the 
ensuing year. One issue may save you many times the price of the subscription 
by helping you choose clothes that will remain in style as long as they are wearable. 
One purchase made through the Shopping Service may more than repay the entire 
cost. Only by subscribing now can you make sure of receiving the first chapters 


of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s great new novel which starts with the June issue. 






119 West 40th Street, New York City 


I would like to have Harper’s Bazar bring me the latest fashions from 
the sources of fashion. Enter my subscription for one year beginning 


with the June issue. I agree to pay $4 on receipt of your bill. 

Name 

| NER en ene ea? tebe OG apenas 
Hs.B.-6 
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Takes 
the “slam! bang!” 
out of screen doors. 


4 


** Here’s one screen door 
that won’t slam again’”’ 


Don’t wait untilslamming, bangingscreen doors get on your 
nerves; make them quiet now with Sargent Noiseless Screen 
Door Closers. They shut doors quickly yet quietly —and 
tightly, without the rebound that shortens the life of locks 
andhinges. Easilyand quickly attached;strongand depend- 
able like all Sargent products. Suitable also for light inside 
doors, lavatory doors, telephone-booth doors, storm doors, 
etc. If not at your hardware store, write for descriptive 
folder and the name of our nearest dealer. 


To protect and beautify the home you are planning to build, 
choose Sargent Locks and Hardware. They have the solid 
quality and workmanlike finish that mean long years of sat- 
isfactory service. The Sargent book of Designs, sent free 
on request, shows the different patterns. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 



































Miss Readers’ Service Writes a Book 
Homemakers’ Questions and Answers 


By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 
B* a direct question and answer method Miss Readers’ Service has constructed an excellent and 


practical handbook for all homemakers. Every point from the preliminary plans of a house to 
the final landscape design of the grounds is covered in a clear and concise way. 
The early problems of financing, selection of site and design; construction problems, materials and 
rkmanship; interior finish; practical guidance in heating, lighting, plumbing and ventilating; ques- 
ns of decoration and furnishing — all these are discussed from an experience based upon thousands 
f everyday building and decoration problems which have come to the Readers’ Service Department 
THE House BEAUTIFUL. 


A guide-book for every homemaker, $1.00 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
41 Mount Vernon Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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tradition; and we find that the various rooms 
that make up the entire plan are symmetrically 
grouped in their proper relation to this domi- 
nating space. 

In the Lehman house the hail is a place of 
circulation and assembly, and it is here that 
the whole domestic activity of the household 
centres. From this point there radiate all 
the various conveniences, accessories and de- 
pendencies that have now become a part of 
our domestic life. The more private rooms 
have been placed in the south, and the service 
wings in the north. It will be noted that the 
difficulties of vertical circulation or communi- 
cation, where a great hall extends up through 
two stories, have been logically worked out 
by two staircases. One is directly off the 
great hall and leads to the master bed cham- 
bers, while the other or secondary staircase 
communicates with the children’s suites and 
the service wings and thus, by natural move- 
ment, to the upper floors. From one to the 
other of these staircases there is provided an 
open gallery across the east side of the great 
hall at the second-floor level. 

Naturally, as it is placed where the ceremonial 
side of the house and the centre of domestic 
activity are located, the great hall has received 
the largest part of decorative effect and archi- 
tectural treatment. This latter is shown in 
the window on the west side, fourteen feet wide 
and extending nineteen feet above the floor. 

The woodwork of the various rooms on the 
ground floor has the solidity of the best pos- 
sible selection of material, finished in a manner 
that suggests the general refinement of the 
conception of the entire scheme. In_ the 
dining-room the wood is well-selected oak, 
and the trim is set flush with the plaster work. 
In the living-room there is the same evidence 
of simplicity and good taste. The warm-toned, 
slightly rough-finished plaster of the wall has 
been allowed to remain in its natural condi- 
tion and serves as an excellent background for 
the well-selected furniture of the room. 

Just here it may be pertinent to interpolate 
that the furniture throughout the house, 
selected primarily under the advice of the 
architect, carries out artistically the whole 
scheme, inside and out. So many important 
houses have suffered in their furnishings that 
it is a satisfaction to record an instance where 
the client has permitted his architect to carry 
forward even to the detail of furniture the 
same coherency that he has in the designing 
of the building. 

The various other rooms, most of which 
are shown in the illustrations, will not need 
detailed description. Many interesting facts 
could be set down in the development of a 
serious undertaking of this nature, particu- 
larly with reference to the relationships that 
have now become established between com- 
petent architects and clients who properly 
accept their guidance. A house should fit its 
owner, should represent him in his tempera- 
ment, his hobbies, his daily occupation and 
his ideals. In such a house he can rest happy 
and look forward with serenity to the future. 
In the average house of twenty-five years ago, 
the very restlessness of its design had a cor- 
responding effect on everyone that lived in it; 
so that it may be safely stated that in the 
development of cultured domestic life, the 
well-trained architect has exerted an educa- 
tional influence that has reached its highest 
development in the formal country house, its 
surroundings, and its general atmosphere ol 
well-bred contentment, 
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Radiator Obtrusiveness 
Solved With Our 
Decorative Metal Grilles 


WwHyr consider for a moment having the 
machinery of your heating system in the 

form of radiators, always in insistent prom- 

inence? , 

Let us suggest ways of obscuring them with 
decorative meta! grilles. 

Ways that easily convert the objectionable 
into the desirable. Ways that turn the ugly 
into the harmonious. Send for Catalog 660A 

‘* THE BEAUT-I-ATOR’”’ 
The “Beaut-i-ator” is a portable, all metal Radiatcr Enclosure. You simply place 
it over your radiator. Nothing to put together. Nothing to fasten. N> outside } 
help needed. Instantly removable. Ask for the ‘‘Beaut-i-ator” Booklet, when 
you ask for Booklet No. 66-A. | 


TUTTLE & BAILEY Mra Co. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEw YORK 














































War has taught deeper appreciation of the 

home, its peace, security, contentment — 
has taught, too, that thrift which makes more = | 
owned homes possible, and which should enter 4Q§ : | 
every detail of home building or rebuilding. ‘ 2S | 


wr Help You Build Thriftily 


“Creo-Dipt’’ Stained Shingles for roofs and side 
walls are thrift shingles —chiefly because of their 
famed long-time endurance in color and protec- 
tion— because they are ready to lay without 
waste of shingles or of labor — because they will 
not fade, rot, rust nor curl. 

See the effects that are delightful beyond descrip- 
tion —send, today, for Color Samples and Photo- 
Portfolio of fifty beautiful homes by celebrated 
architects. (Details and specifications of Thatched 


Roofs on special request.) 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, INc. 


1077 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Home of Byron Mitchell, Keown 
Sta, near Pittsburg, Pa. 








Bartberger, Jones & Fisher, Pittsburg, Pa. 





How 
Good 
Should 
Plumbing 
Fixtures 
Be? 

















E guided by experi- 
ence. If your home has 
a noisy toilet, you and 

your entire family will under- 

stand and appreciate the virtues 
of the Silent Si-wel-clo Closet. 

Again, if it has been your duty to 

daily clean the bathtub and lavatory 

—if you have struggled with the “soil 

ring’ that quickly gathers after use, you 
would appreciate “Tepeco” All-Clay 

Plumbing fixtures, modeled along the 

most sanitary lines of the only material 
that is really efficient for building plumb- 
ing. Those who do the work of house- 

keeping are entitled to this consideration. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing 


is most sanitary, beautiful, practical and perma- 





nent. ‘“Tepeco” plumbing is china or porcelain, 
solid and substantial. Dirt does not readily 
cling to its glistening white surface, nor will 
that surface be worn away by scouring. With 
time, inferior materials will lose their sanitary 
value, dirt will adhere, the appearance become 
uninviting—the piece loose its usefulness. 
Insist that all your plumbing fixtures be of 
“Tepeco” ware. A wise investment—a 
beautiful one. 













cae | 


If you intend to build or renovate your 
bathroom be sure to write for our instruc- 
tive book, “Bathrooms of Character.” 


The 
Trenton Potteries 
Company 


Trenton, New Jersey 
a 
*WJe 


~ 
World’s largest 
®, makers 
¥ of All-Clay 
' Plumbing 4 ~ 
i Fixtures I 
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a heavy door on it 


dents. 











New York: 100 Lafayette Street 


THe SAINI 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Wrought Steel Hardware in the World 


>. The. 
wont wait for you 


OU may get your car in or out of the garage before the wind slams 
but isthe chance worth the cost of replacing a 
lamp or straightening a fender if the wind should beat you to it ? 


The Stanley Garage Door Holder insures you against just such acci- 
It is an arm of steel. 
automatically locks it open at a little more than a right angle. 
lock the holder and close the door, pull the handle. 


The Stanley Garage Door 
Holder can be applied to old or 
new doors of any size or shape. 

There are Stanley Garage Door Hinges, 


“8 Garages”’ isa booklet built around the illustrations and descrip- 


tions of eight typical private garages. 
tion about garage construction. A copy will be sent you free on request 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 


MARK 





















' 


Push the door out and the holder 
To un- 


















Bolts, Latches and Pulls, all designed 
especially for garage use. Stanley Garage 
Hardware offers you ccmplete equipment 
for your garage. It is carried by the 
leading hardware stores everywhere. 


It contains valuable informa- 


Chicago: 73 East Lake Street 





























ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


A suggestive and authoritative discussion of 
modern American architecture, its origin, 
development and possibilities; with 100 
illustrations showing the best and most inter- 
esting types of country homes in different 
parts of the country, the work of many 
architects. A book that will interest every 
prospective home-builder. 


ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES (size 10’ x11’) - - - $3.00 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, One Year - - . - - = = = $3.00 
Special Offer—$4.50 For Both 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
41 MT. VERNON STREET BOSTON 








| MAJOR LAWTON 
RESUMES ORIENTAL RUGS 


While there will never again be great quantity of thick and 
| Sparkling gem antiques, I have that quality as ever. Worthless 
new rugs have advanced 100 per cent to 300 per cent; good old 
rugs less than any other commodity, gold excepted. Such 
rugs are as stable as gold and always will be. CONGRESS 
STRUCK THE LUXURY TAX FROM ORIENTAL RUGS. 
I cannot interest Kermanshah admirers nor buyers of washed 
rugs. My customers own some rugs previously shown by 
plate in Hawley, Mumford, Lewis, etc. Half of 500 wise buy- 
ers of America are on my books. If you would be a sincere 
lover and buyer of quality, write for further rug news. 
I prepay express everywhere of course. Am also very glad 
to advise truth-seekers. No obligation onanybody tobuy. A 
personal descriptive list of my wonderful stock for the asking. 


-_ 
MAJOR L.B. LAWTON, U.S.A.,Retired, Skaneateles,N.Y. 


More than $150,000 of rugs sold to House Beautiful 
readers in the past ten years. 














BUILD NOW 


To increase the efficiency of labor to increase pro- 
duction so that prices may be lowered 


W. B. WILSON 
Secretary 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABO 
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Mill Streams 


(Continued from page 348) 
ushering to their loved lands was not un- 
fitting. 

The Indians would have checked their ponies 
and Washington his post-chaise for further in- 
quiries had they learned that the playwright 
came near to calling his country place Lambs’ 
Gate. Indeed, he would have done so was not 
the home of his neighbor Admiral Cowles 
known as Old Gate. As the French say, “‘he 
has reason,” for this iron-work, designed by 
Stanford White, once formed the portal to the 
Lambs’ Club in New York City before the 
necessity of enlarging precluded even the 
smallest of front yards. Upon its removal Mr. 
Smith purchased it, quite aptly bringing the 
good cheer of that circle of wits to his very 
door. 

Mill Streams was originally designed by 
Edw. T. Hapgood, the plans at his death being 
carried out by other architects. They were 
not hampered by restrictions beyond the de- 
sire of the householders to keep the house in 
the character of the country and to produce 
a hospitable aspect. With a great deal of 
cleverness this has been carried out and with 
the art which conceals art the instalment of 
every modern improvement is so unobtrusive 
that the result before you is the fine, pure 
effort of Colonial days when bathrooms were 
unknown and hot air issuing from the walls 
would have called for an immediate use of the 
fire-ladder. 

The rooms follow no period in their decora- 
tive scheme with the exception of the Adam 
dining-room which looks out upon the river. 
A layman would expect to find more inspira- 
tion for comedies in Mrs. Smith’s sun parlor, 
gay with colorful birds and iridescent denizens 
of the charming fountain, than within the 
severely paneled confines of Mr. Smith’s work 
room. But if he were to open the secret clos- 
ets in this paneling and discover the card 
catalogue of plays and plots, royalties, per- 
centages and neatly tabulated contracts, he 
would find that playwriting is rather a sober 
and complicated business. 

The largest room in the house is in the third 
story. Brilliantly decorated by Mrs. B. P. 
Lee Hall, and discreetly lighted, there one finds 
all the games and devices of chance that can 
keep a house party forgetful of the rain upon 
the roof. It is with a twinkle of the eye that 
Winchell Smith tells you this room was de- 
signed for their Indians. But that is not their 
only secret. With a sense of the dramatic 
which they refused to explain to the architects, 
they insisted upon an unusual width of hall 
on all the floors—room enough for a tribe, 
said the weaver of plots. High, ample and 
kindly, these halls form the keynote of the 
interior of the house. The household close 
their bedroom doors at night—the guests draw 
their curtains and sit before their smouldering 
log fires. They are unmolested—if they re- 
main in their own apartments. For it is a 
whimsy of the host that the great halls at 
midnight are for those of the Tunxis Tribe who 
care to return to the generous spaces the dram- 
atist has reserved for them. It is the founda- 
tion of a new legend that, three centuries from 
now, may be read in further histories of Far- 
mington. In older English it might have run: 
“One Winchell Smith, maker of playes, and 
his spouse, did claim that nightly there trooped 
through these corridors the Indians of other 
dayes, agayne finding in such noble spaces 
their Happye Hunting Ground.” 
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HE tasteful decoration of the sun room is made 
easier by the existence of Rookwood Faience—a 


material in many ways preferable to ordinarily 
accepted mediums. 

Quite exceptional softness is imparted to the colors by 
the non-glistening mat surface, and the number of effects 
that are possible is endless. 

Rookwood Faience is one of the excellent results of the 
Rookwood insight and experience. Each panel or mantel 
or fountain is treated as a separate and important com- 
mission and must pass the most rigorous application of 
the Rookwood standards. The cost is moderate. The ap- 
propriation necessary is less than for the older materials, 

Rookwood produces many delightful small things 
for the home. May we send you literature? 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








A Little Guidebook 
for the Homemaker 








HIS new book is the result of hundreds of 
ie gemawee questions on homemaking which 
have come to Miss Readers’ Service of 
The House Beautiful. The problems of 
others may be your problems in home- 
making and the answers will offer solution 
and suggestions for you. 
The early problems of financing, selection of 
site and design; construction problems, ma- 
terials and workmanship; interior finish; 
practical guidance in heating, lighting, plumb- 
ing, and ventilating; questions of decoration 
and furnishing—all these are discussed 
from an experience based upon thousands 
of everyday building and decoration prob- 
lems which have come to the Readers’ Ser- 
vice Department of The House Beautiful. 


HOMEMAKERS’ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
$1.00 Postpaid 
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Plate F-1003-A 


KOHLER 


Alss MEANS A KITCHEN SINK 





Like the famous Viceroy built-in bath- 
tub and every other Kohler product, 
this kitchen sink is endowed with an 
unusual beauty and durability by the 
covering of pure-white enamel, into 
which is inconspicuously glazed the 
mark of quality—KOHLER. 


It is a worthy Kohler creation, from 
the attractive, simple design to this 
immaculate, matchless enamel cover- 
ing which protects it against the hard 
knocks of daily service. 


It is more than an expression of mere 
handicraft; it is a masterpiece into 
which has been wrought the spirit of 
well-doing which only can come of 
loyal and contented workmanship 
born of the high ideals of a great com- 
munity center. 


Let us send you, with our compli- 
ments, an interesting book which pic- 
tures and describes the Kohler method 
and the Kohler line. 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 
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At the Gateway of the White Mountains. 
In the pines, sprucesand balsams. Allti- 


GRANLIDEN 
tude 1200 feet. No hay fever. Good golf 


Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire course. Fishing for salmon, bass and 


Tennis, bathing, boating, canoeing, dancing, fine motoring, etc. The Ideal Tour - 
Furnished cottages to rent. Write for circular. W. W. BROWN. 


trout excellent. 
Hotel at Lake Sunapee. 
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“The House of Sunshine” 


The latest addition to New 
York’s ultra smart hotels 
(Opened in December)ss 
Situated in the midtown 
motor crossways observing 
Riverside Drive and Central 
wu | Park AUILUUNIULULULUTAUOLAUUH AULT 
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near 72nd St. Subway Express Station 
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Is Illustrated brochure with room tariffs. 5 
== Parents with children welcomed, = 
SS VEL = ——— Z - = 
== Special menu and attention. = 
=} 16 Stories High. 73rd Street West = 
|= = 
$3935393999393399933933939 933 #3 











The House Beautiful Home Library | 


WILL TELL YOU WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW IT. 


They are just as handy, just as useful, just as reliable, just as mecessary in the successful management 
of your home, as the many essential reference books and business short-cuts to which your husband 
has constant recourse and without which he’d never think of trying to do business. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY BOOK LETTERS TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER 


By, LUCIA MILLET BAXTER By JANE PRINCE 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD THE CARE OF A HOUSE 


By EDWIN T. and LILIAN BREWSTER By THEODORE M. CLARK 


These valuable books and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL may be secured on the advantageous 
terms of $1.00 with order, and $1.00 a month until the total of $5.00 is remitted. Order form sent on request. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 
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Not So Common After All 


(Continued from page 340) 


form given it, and its convertibility, by which, 
under the magic of flame, it becomes a hard, 
tough and durable substance more lasting than 
stone or granite. 

In the main, two classes of brick are manu- 
factured, common and face. The names carry 
their own meaning. In common brick the at- 
tempt is merely to produce a good, durable 
material, without any attempt at beautifica- 
tion. Face brick, on the other hand, are 
manufactured with an artistic result in view, 
and the modern American manufacturer has 
introduced many devices to secure the largest 
variety of surface effects or textures in the brick. 

When we enter a home, nothing is more 
subtly delightful than the air of intimate com- 
fort and refinement which the lady of the 
house, as the supreme artist of the home, has 
imparted to the whole inner arrangement. 
The mere placing of a chair in the right corner, 
the style and tone of the furnishings, the con- 
trast and blending of form and color, the lights 
and shades, the patterns of the tapestries, all 
form a harmonious ensemble that reveals the 
lady’s own charming personality. 

But if this welcome of beauty is offered to 
the chosen, inner circle, why should not the 
house give some outer evidence of its owner’s 
character and standing to the neighbor or the 
passing stranger? Is not Ruskin right in as- 
serting that every house should show to the 
world what manner of man or woman dwells 
within? 

At any rate, THE House BEAUTIFUL is 
evidence that some people believe so, and this 
article about brick would fail of its purpose if 
it forgot to emphasize the obligation of every 
builder of a home to make it, for his own satis- 
faction as well for the pleasure and benefit of 
the community, as attractive as possible. 
And brick certainly can meet this end, in 
many varied ways. The colors of the rainbow 
are at command, not in their crass, naked 
purity, but in their infinite blendings; and the 
appreciative architect, with the wide color 
range of brick before him, can design a color 
scheme for the wall that will be veritable music 
to the eye. Thus, he has at hand the whole 
sweep of color from the cold, severe tones of 
pearl grays or creams, through golden and 
bronze tints, to a descending scale of reds, down 
to purples, maroons and gun-metal blacks. 

But the reader must be severely warned 
against supposing that his whole duty to the 
outer habiliments of his home ends with the 
selection of some beautiful brick to his taste. 
The bond, or the order in which the brick are 
laid one upon the other, but more especially 
the size, color and form of the mortar joint, 
may either enhance the beauty of the whole to 
the highest point, or utterly ruin it. A proper 
treatment of the bond and mortar joint may 
raise a common, ugly brick to something like 
distinction, while a false treatment of these 
elements may reduce a really beautiful brick 
to extinction. 

When you plan the exterior color scheme of 
your home, you have an artistic task before 
you that compares with that of composing a 
symphony. If one appeals to the ear, the 
other appeals to the eye. And whether you 


consider the infinitely subtle ether waves of 
color not as important for your esthetic satis- 
faction as the cruder atmospheric waves of 
tone is a question that must be left to your 
own judgment. 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 370) 


the smaller, modest houses which are being 
built today contain almost everything one 
could wish for. With electric lights, hot 
and cold running water, a good heating 
system, hardwood floors, shower baths, tiled 
bathrooms, telephone connections, they have 

practically every essential comfort that even 

the richest man can procure. Many a house 
costing not over five thousand dollars can 
boast of these things—on a scale, of course, 
with the total outlay. 

In Paris you will find wonderful apartments 
and homes, filled with costly, wonderful fur- 
niture and objets d’art and never an electric 
vacuum cleaner to he!p keep them clean. 
But it is certain that very few, if any, of us 
would hang a wonderful tapestry in the hall 
or buy an expensive oriental rug, and try to 
make up the price by putting in an inferior 
bathroom or using kerosene lamps instead of 
electric lights. 

Neither in France will you find more than a 
small number of electric irons, and such desir- 
able and commonplace articles—to us—as 
toasters, grills and chafing dishes are hardly 
to be found at all. Wouldn’t it intrigue the 
imagination of a typical Parisienne to sit down 
to a typical American breakfast cooked by the 
housewife herself right at the table by using 
her electric percolator, toaster and grill! 

Think of the thousands of average American 
households which make continual use of elec- 
tric washing machines, electric irons, and 
electric vacuum cleaners—those three sterling 
stand-bys of the American housewife! Can you 
picture any housekeeper in a Massachusetts 
or Ohio city going to the nearest creek with 
her basket of clothes, or cooking the Sunday 
dinner over charcoal? Not she! She knows 
what is needed to make her housework easy of 
operation, and with characteristic American 
energy she procures these necessities, all avail- 
able and economical in any community where 
there is electric service. And today this 
means all cities and well nigh every town, as 
well as a very large proportion of the villages 
throughout the land. 


Scientific Farming Attracts 
More THAN Four HunpDRED AND FIFTY 


DisABLED SoLpIERS TAKE AGRI- 
CULTURAL COURSES 


Wasuincton, May 9.—Agriculture holds 
one of the foremost places in popularity with 
the disabled soldiers who are being reeducated 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. Out of 2993 cases approved for train- 
ing by the Federal Board, nearly 500 have 
taken up some branch of agriculture. About 
400 of these have gone in for general farming, 
taking full courses at appropriate agricultural 
colleges so as to equip themselves for the opera- 
tion of modern farms, according to modern 
methods. 

The comparative number taking agricul- 
ture shows an increase and is rather attrib- 
utable to the disabled farm boys returning 
home, talking over the matter with home 
folks, and deciding that the offer of free educa- 
tion and scientific farming made available 
by the government is the best thing to study 
after all. The inquiries coming in to the 
Board, and the number of men who are im- 
pressed by the opportunities of scientific 
farming, appear distinctly on the increase. 
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WE THANK YOU 

IN ADVANCE 
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THANK US 
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Thousands are writing us for our 
Free Plans for Cypress Bunga- 
lows of moderate price. 

Those who appreciate + 
an artistic design may = 
have fre WORK- ~_. 
ING PLANS of this fe 
Super-bungalow, 
—if they will please 
write us at once. 


(While they last.) 
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“HIGH AKT” 


(WITH SOLID COMFORT AND LONG LIFE) 


THIS IS AN EXCEPTIONALLY INTERESTING and 
ARTISTIC CYPRESS BUNGALOW SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED FOR US BY ONE OF NEW YORK 
CITY’S MOST DISTINGUISHED ARCHITECTS. 


“VACCINATE YOUR BUILDING INVESTMENT AGAINST THE BUGABOO OF REPAIR BILLS.” 
INSIST ON CYPRESS, ‘‘THE WOOD ETERNAL.” (YOU CAN GET IT—BY INSISTING.) 


WE ADVISE IMMEDIATE APPLICATION for the latest 
edition of VOL. 8, CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE WORLD. 
Futt Specifications Go wiTtH ouR WorkKING PLaAns and are SurFFICIENT 
for any competent carpenter to StraicHtTway Buitp From. 


The less you feel like spending in building, the more important it is that you secure the longest possible life for your 
investment. The more you spend, the more important it is that your money represent a permanent investment, and 
not have to be spent over again in exasperating repairs. CYPRESS is ‘the one best buy”’ in the entire wood market 
for those who care what they get for their lumber money. “CYPRESS lasts practically forever.” CYPRESS 
RESISTS THE ROT-INFLUENCES which so soon destroy most woods. CYPRESS does not warp or shrink 
or swell like most woods—and takes paint or stain, perfectly. Whether for MANSION, PASTURE-FENCE OR 

“LITTLE JOB OF BACK-STEPS”’—remember—"IF YOU BUILD with CYPRESS YOU BUILD but ONCE.” 











Ask our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.” any question about Wood. Our reply will be frank. 
Werecommend CYPRESS only where CYPRESScan prove itself “the one best wood” for your use. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS’ ASSN. 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BLOG.. I NEW Y ORLEARS. or 1206 HEARD NATL. BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 














INSIST ON | TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS OF YOUR OWN LUMBER DEALER. 








IF HE HASN'T IT — WRITE US. 











NEW LANTERN SLIDES 


Have just been prepared by the Readers’ Service for the special benefit of all who are 
genuinely interested in home building. This series of 50 slides, entitled 


** Building a House’’ 


is a pictorial demonstration of an actual! building process, from the digging of the cellar to the last coat of 
paint. The accompanying lecture, which is instructive without being technical, explains those significant 
details of the construction process which enable the prospective home builder to talk intelligently with his 
architect or contractor. Write to the Readers’ Service for full particulars and rental rates. 





READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON StT., BOSTON, MAss. 
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RED GUM 


You can hardly look through a high 
class magazine of general circulation 
today without finding from one 
to half a dozen attractive adver- 
tising pages designed to interest the build- 
ing owner or home builder in the advan- 
tages—practical as well as artistic—of some 
particular species of wood. 

The more you study the subject of wood values, the more 
fascinating the subject becomes, and this is as it should be, for you 
live intimately with your doors, trim and panelling, and if these are 
chosen with taste and discrimination they are a constant joy. 

The first wood which was advertised to the general public was 


RED GUM 


and the public has responded most understandingly. ‘There are scores of Amcrica’s finest hotels and 
literally hundreds of office buildings, apartment houses and charming private residences in which the 
doors, trim and panelling are made of RED GUM (“AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD’’). 


When you are looking into the subject of wood, as you must sooner or later, write to the 


GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1310 Bank of Commerce Building MEMPHIS, TENN. 


and ask them to send you interesting RED GUM booklets and graphic RED GUM 
samples. There is no charge for them (even though they are worth quite a lot of money). 
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Which is Your Choice? 


All these homes have been designed by registered architects for 
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House Beautiful Homes No. 2 


We will mail free upon request our new circular showing 
all these designs, with floor plans and full particulars, 
Complete working drawings and specifications may be purchased from 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


(Under same management as the Atlantic Monthly.) 





The War House 
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June—and the Home Vegetable 
Garden 


(Continued from page 365) 


not already attended to should be thinned, 
leaving four (some say three) blades in a hill. 
Hoe, and hoe, and hoe, to conserve moisture, 
prevent weeds, and to mellow the soil! Begin 
to bank the first plantings, and as the season 
advances, bank a little more occasionally, until 
each hill is well protected and firmed. 

The strawberry bed, if one is fortunate 
enough to own one—and | should advise every- 
one with even a medium sized garden to devote 
at least a corner to strawberry culture—comes 
into bearing in June. To secure the greatest 
number of the finest berries possible a new bed 
should be set each year. Few of us have time 
enough for this; a new bed every two years 
(we have let it run to three, but not very suc- 
cessfully) will do very well. If you are on the 
first year, be very careful to keep the weeds 
out. Conserve the lawn clippings and put 
some of them around the strawberry plants to 
keep the fruit clean. Use the rest, throughout 
the summer, to mulch the berry bushes and 
grape vines. I should certainly advise every- 
body raising strawberries to try a few plants 
at least of the ‘‘Ever-bearing” variety. They 
produce an abundance of delicious fruit until 
frost comes. Most authorities direct cutting 
off the blossoms until July. Our head gardener 
lets them mature, and presents us with straw- 
berries at Jeast a week earlier than the ordinary 
varieties furnish it, and I cannot see that this 
practise interferes at all with the abundance of 
the fall crop. Be sure and plan to use part of 
your surplus strawberry crop in making “‘sun 
preserves’! This is by far the finest of any 
of the conserved strawberry products. 

The Chinese celery cabbage, or “Wong 
Bok,” is a vegetable little grown in home gar- 
dens, but so delicious and unique that | should 
advise surely including it in a medium or good 
sized garden. The crisp, delicate texture of 
the head seems a cross between celery and the 
best white cabbage. One will undoubtedly 
wish to use it exclusively for salads, as it seems 
too delicious to cook. Plant seeds in June 
and transplant in early July. Same culture as 
for late cabbage. 

Vegetable-marrow squashes are preferred 
by some to the ‘“‘crook-neck” variety of sum- 
mer squash—or in addition, to give variety. 
They are excellent for slicing and frying, as 
eggplant, as they are so uniform and regular 
in shape. Plant early in June for fall use. 


The Furniture of the Allies 
(Continued from page 368) 


we disregarded. Tonight, walking through my 
darkened parlor, I stopped to notice what 
lovely shadow designs the bare syringa twigs 
were drawing upon my window-panes. Fairies 
might have fitly interpreted the pattern—or 
the skilful fingers of Japanese workmen. 
They were the first to “utilize the mark of a 
bird’s feet in snow, the ripple marks of waves 
on sand—the underside of birds on boughs;” 
oh, and hundreds of other designs. But would 
| have observed my intricate and charming 
shadows if the Japanese had not first pointed 
them out? I do not know; but of this | am 
sure, that these people have seized on the spirit 
of beauty even in the smallest things, and then 
most perfectly revealed it. 
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Deane’s 






The Heart 
of the Home 


is the range. It’s far too important for 
hasty judgment in its selection. We de- 
sign ranges specially to meet the needs 
of the homes they are to serve. Let us 
study your problem and recommend the 
range and other appliances to make your 
kitchen thoroughly efficient. 

For sixty years the more exclusive 
homes of America have depended upon 
our judgment. 

Several views of thoroughly modern 
installations are shown in our portfolio. 
May we send you a copy? 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
265-67 West 36% St.. New York. N-Y. 
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of The House Beautiful 
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THE COMFORTS OF HOME 
By 
RALPH BERGENGREN 
An amusing volume in which the various phases of 
domestic life are humorously described. Among the 
chapter headings will be found such titles as: 
‘THOUGHTS WHILE GETTING SETTLED”’ 
‘FURNACE AND I" 
“CONCERNING KITCHENS” 
‘‘THE HOME OF THE PORCELAIN TUB” 
“ AT HOME IN THE GUEST CHAMBER” 
107 pages. 75 cents postpaid. 
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describes some of the amenitie 
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Kelsey Health Heated farm house in the midst 
of the famous Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts. 





Is Just the Heat 


T happens that most of t] 
were built with ample space between 
This allows plenty of 
room for the flat metal heat ducts, where 
they will be out of the w 


It overcomes entirely, 
exposed pipes and radiat 
of what you can say or d 
from the charm of an interesting old house. 


England, 


103-H Park Avenue 







fluence of visitor$ in theshome of her childhood 
Additional éssays offer a pleasing variety 


Like the ‘‘ Comforts of Home,” id Mor 
acceptance on the library or guest-room table 


$1.50 postpaid. 
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e old houses 


ay and out of 


the necessity of 


rs, that, in spite 


, certainly take 


and, down in Virginia and 


New 


are a_ great 


HE MELSE 





many century old houses that are Kelsey 


Health Heated. 


Imagine the incongruity of radiators in 
those delightful rooms, presided over by 
those fine old fireplaces. 


Besides being out of the way, the Kelsey 
Health Heat is noiseless, dustless and leak- 
less. It does save coal. That is a recog- 
nized fact. You would be interested in 
our booklet called — Some Saving Sense 
on Heating. 


BOSTON 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


305 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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If Your House is An Old One 


405-H P. O. Sq. Bldg. 
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THE BOOK MART 


ADVENTURES IN INDIGENCE 


By 
LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 
. 
In this charming little book Laura Spencer Portor 


and the in- 
1 


) 


will find ready 
' 














HOMEMAKERS’ QUESTIONS 


AND ANSWERS 
Edited by 
HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


A practical little manual for the homemaker. 


From 


the many questions coming to the Readers’ Service Depart- 
ment of THE House BEAUTIFUL, Miss Peabody, the head 
of the department, has compiled a guide-book of questions 
and answers. 


Problems of Construction, Interior Decoration, Archi- 


121 pages. $1.00 postpaid. 


, tecture and Landscape Design are intelligently discussed 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS. “1 MT. VERNON st, BOSTON 
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REAL ESTATE BUREAU 


This column is devoted to notices of homes wanted and 
homes to sell which are printed without charge for the bene- 
fit of House BEAUTIFUL readers. The purpose of the 
Bureau is to bring those who are looking for homes and those 
who wish to sell them into communication with each other, 
and thus to serve as a clearing house for the exchange of 
residential property. All correspondence is conducted by 
personal letters, and in case of sale, the regular agent’s 
commission is paid to THE HousE BEAUTIFUL. Copy for 
this column must be in our hands by the 5th of the month 
preceding the issue in which insertion is to be made. _Read- 
ers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Fourteen miles from Westport on Lake 
Champlain in the heart of the Adirondacks 
is this attractive camp, hidden from the high- 
way, but easily accessible. There are two and 
one-half acres of land, mostly timber, includ- 
ing a pine grove. The view is unsurpassed in 


the mountains, and within walking distance 
are some of the beautiful streams and water- 
falls for which Boquet Valley is noted. The 
living-room, 53 by 20 feet, has a massive 
stone fireplace and hardwood floor. 


In the 








second story are five bedrooms and bath with 
open plumbing. An abundance of never 
failing pure brook water, brought by natural 
pressure, and the absence of mosquitoes are 
two of the camp’s comforts. The kitchen is 
equipped with modern conveniences and there 
is an ice house near by. Mail comes daily 
R. F. D., and all provisions are easily obtain- 
able. This property is for sale furnished, in- 
cluding piano, at $7,200. 


A New England farm of 300 acres, beauti- 
fully located, is for sale at Hubbardston, Mass. 
There are about 100 acres in woodland, largely 
pine, and 60 acres open for cultivation. A 
large farmhouse of sixteen rooms, and an ample 
barn with cow annex for 40 head, constitute 
the buildings, which are situated on a hill 
commanding a really magnificent view of 
Wachusett Mt. and the surrounding country in 
every direction. The village of Hubbardston 
is three miles distant, and the city of Worces- 
ter, eighteen. There are several lakes in the 
vicinity and the district is known for its excel- 
lent farming facilities. This farm would be 
a good investment as well as a delightful home. 
There is pine enough to pay for the place in a 
few years, but if preferred the owner will sell 
the buildings and the open land without the 
woodland. The price of the farm as it stands 
is $11,000. 


A comfortable, roomy summer home is 
offered for sale furnished at Mackinac Island, 
Mich. This place consists of a square white 
colonial dwelling house, having 1,300 square 
feet of porch, covering its west, south, and 
east frontages; an octagonal glass-enclosed 
beach house, upon its private beach, having 
fireplace and good furnishings; a servants’ 
house, 100 feet in rear; a new stable, 400 feet 
in rear, with stabling for four horses and a 
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Bea utiful 


birch 


ee O-THM 


O©r 
vodwork 


A grain that looks like silk but 
reminds one more of iron in its re- 
sistance to wear and hard knocks; a 
surface that will beautifully receive 
and hold what ever stain or enamel 
you prefer; the strength as well as 
the beauty necessary for fine fur- 

niture; reasonable price—that’s 
‘Beautiful Birch.”’ Learn about 
it and you will izsist on having it. 


Handsome illustrated book aiid six sam- 
ples of the wood in six finishes free 


THE NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOOD MFRS’ ASSOCIATION 
211 F. R. A. BUILDING OSHKOSH, WIS. 


learn about 
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| Changes of Address 
| must reach this office by the roth of the month 


| to affect the forthcoming number. The old ad- 
| dress should be given as well as the new. 





| Subscription Department 
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If you haven't one 


Have You a Garden?) avr it, 


why not let the Readers’ Service tell you what to plant 

and how to take care of it? Perhaps you can transform a 

cheerless waste into a place of delight. Write and ask 
READERS’ SERVICE 

41 MT. VERNON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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cow, and large bedroom; a well built log cabin, 
furnished for sleeping quarters, and a beach 
playhouse for children. All this is upon eight 
acres of beautifully wooded land, fronting 
west, upon the Shore Boulevard. Besides the 
furnishings of the main dwelling house and 
other buildings are two good carriages and a 
motor boat. Mackinac is considered the most 
beautiful and one of the most historic islands 
in America, and its summers are notably cool 
and invigorating. Accessibility and good mar- 
keting conveniences, as well as city water upon 
the premises, are not the least among its advan- 
tages, and the city is only a half hour’s drive 
away. Price, with all furnishings, and clear 
title to private beach and all land, $12,000. 
The island is a state park, and but little of the 
land is owned in fee simple. Automobiles are 
not allowed. 


A summer or all-year country home, situa- 
ted on the western shores of the Hudson River, 








near the village of Nyack, Rockland County, 
N. Y., is offered for sale. Upon a gently up- 
ward sloping lawn, at its extremity mingling 
with the woodlands that crown the hills of the 
Hudson, is a pleasing country cottage of the 
Queen Anne style, with gabled roofs and 
porches. The house contains eleven large rooms 
and bath, hot and cold running water, and 
heat throughout; hardwood floors and wood- 
work, open fireplace in entrance hall, dining- 
room and living-room of quiet, artistic and 
appropriate design, and paneled hardwood ceil- 
ings. A large and airy room, having drop 
windows on all sides, affords a splendid view 
over the waters of the Hudson and the oppo- 
site shore. The grounds have been carefully 
kept and planted with a few fruit and shade 
trees, and an old-fashioned garden, which is a 
wilderness of flowers. The property runs 143 
feet fronting on a beautifully shaded and well 
kept road and running back 212 feet, with a 
private road leading up to and around the 
house. It is but five minutes walk to the ex- 
press station. The selling price of the property 
is $8,500. 


Another farm is offered in South Jersey, 
40 miles from Philadelphia, Pa., and 14 miles 
from a fine fishing-place on Delaware Bay. 
The house has 8 rooms, a porch and an old- 
fashioned garden hedge and shade tree. There 
are 18 acres of clear land with fruit trees and 
small fruits. The price asked for the property 
is $5,900, farm implements included. 


One of our readers wishes to sell or exchange 
a modern Colonial two-story apartment house 
in Oakland, California, for property in New 
England. The house contains one five-room 
apartment and one duplex of six rooms, each 
apartment renting for $30.00 per month. The 
owner values the property at $10,000. 
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”_ i birds and conserve bird life. REIBER BIRD finish that no ordinary paint could give it. Now it will be 
HOMES can best be appreciated by sending for the proot against dampness—its appearance will be greatly 
Z 9 improved, and it will retain its beauty for years. 

Bird Man’s Book dh get auty for yee na 
la- | ciate nei STONE-TEX will give any concrete, stucco, brick, stone or similar 
a Mailed free on reque ;. structure a beautiful, uniform, lasting finish. It is prepared specifically 

Birds raise two broods each summer. Now is for use on masonry walls, and renders them dampproof — rainproof — 
the time to put up weatherproof. 
B All masonry surfaces are more or less porous. Rain, melting snow, sleet, dew — 

. are absorbed into the pores, causing a damp condition. The dampness, mingling 

e l e ig 1 r oO m es with the dust from the streets, produces those unsightly streaks and spots that dis- 
figure the building. 
Planning Bird Sanctuaries in Gardens and Estates Ordinary paints, being intended for wood, offer little resistance to mois- 
a Specialty ture, when used on masonry, and soon crack, chip or peel off. STONE- 
TEX, which is a liquid pec eee eae See into the pores, fills all 
° ° hair cracks and makes the walls hard as flint. Because of its dampproofness, 
Reiber Bird Reserve, West Webster, N. Y. | it far outlasts ordinary paints. Suitable for new or old walls and furnished 
| ' in a variety of pleasing colors. 
' If your brick, stucco, concrete or stone residence is disfigured, or damp 
} and unsanitary, have it ‘* Stone-Textured”’ at once. 
Write for Stone-Tex booklet, with full details, colors, et« 
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It Pays to Read 
Advertisements 











Advertisements are news. Good 
news—timely news—helpful news. 


News of the great world of 
business. Heralds of the world’s 
improvements—builders of houses 
—makers of homes. 


News of the latest styles. 


News of comforts unknown 
when father was a boy. 


News that is handy to your eye. 


News that you can’t afford to 
hurry by. 


News that will save you money. 


Don’t muss the advertisements. 
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through the pages of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
for July 


(5 Biber through the pages of the Western 













Number of THe House BEAuTIFUL, study- 

ing the different types of houses found in the 
States represented, drinking in the beauties of the gar- 
dens found on the Pacific Coast, you will have many of 
the thrills experienced in a real trip through the wonder- 
ful Western country. Whether you live in Portland, 
Oregon, or Portland, Maine, or somewhere between 
these two extremes, you will enjoy this fascinating 
bird’s-eye view of the country west of the Mississippi 
the land which all Easterners dream of visiting, the land 
all Westerners insist is the most beautiful part of the 
United States. 


































The larger portion of the July number of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL has been turned over to Western houses and 
gardens and community work of the West—houses in 
Washington, Oregon, California, Colorado, Minnesota, 
Wyoming and others; several pages of gardens in Ore- 
gon and California as well as separate photographs 
showing the gardens around the houses selected, and nee 
community work in North Dakota. 











California —the land of sunshine — is noted for its beautiful homes. 











The houses pictured here give but a small idea of the 
wealth of material and the beauty of the pages. “Are 
Our Western Houses Different?” by Charles E. White, 
Jr., is one of the most interesting articles in the issue. 
It is richly illustrated with different types of houses 
selected from various parts of the West. There are 
cement houses and brick houses and wooden houses— 
large houses and small houses. The work of some of 
the best architects of the West will be found in the 
pages of this magazine, and the photographs of the 
gardens were selected from a wonderful collection of a 
photographer who loves the beauties of Nature as you 
and we love them. It’s a magazine every real West- 
erner as well as Easterner will delight in. 


























A type in comblete harmony with its environment— Bainbridge Island, Washington 













THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
















Gentlemen: Enclosed find §3.00* for fifteen months’ subscription OR 
$1.00** for five months’ trial subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


to be sent to 
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Street 











City State 









i _ a = 
The Spanish style is well adapted to the climate of Colorado Springs. 





*Foreign postage, $1.25 extra; Canadian postage, 65c extra. 


**Foreign postage, 45c extra; Canadian postage, 20c extra. H. B. 6-19 
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Now, Tupelo, (that interest- 
ingly “‘involved-grain’’ wood) is not 
good for basket-weaving, nor lace- 
curtains, zor Out-door flooring, nor a lot of 
other perfectly reasonable uses for the things 
that serve us best—1in just those ways— 


BUT-BUT-BUT- BUT- BUT- 
Tupelo, “‘that hard-wear lumber,” is about 
the best high-gradeand low-price INDOOR 
FLOORING that you will step on for quite 
a while! And that is why we are talking 
about it. And that is why we suggest its 
use to intelligent home-builders. And that 
is about all we have to say in this modest 
announcement. (Except—that the “‘inter- 
woven”’ grain of this same’ TUPELO makes 
it pretty good—yes, even VERY good—for 
enameling, if you like that very popular type 


of Interior Trim. And its simple and digni- 
fied and cleanly COLONIAL CHARACTER really 


entitles it to just that degree of discriminative popularity. ) 


So you see that, after all, this TUPELO is ‘‘quite 
some wood’’—FOR ITS PROPER USES. (Don’t 
use it outdoors—it will decay under the stress of 
weather!—just the opposite of Cypress, “the Wood Eternal,’ 
which is often its forest companion.) But—where it is RIGHT 
it is just about BEST. And that is what you are interested in. 


WILI YOU WRITE OUR ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.? WE'’LL ANSWER, 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 906 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
PLEASE ADDRESS THE NEAREST OFFICE 


























“A valuable addition to every housewife's library.’-—New York Sun 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 


By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the 
following of which, whether by just-beginning 
housekeepers and home-makers or by those of 
riper experience, will tend greatly to promote 
health and comfort.’’—Living Age. 


“Tt is packed with the treasure lore of genera- 
tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the 
entire range of domestic knowledge. . . . These 
valuable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity 
and illustrated with pictures that are an incitement 
to artistic house furnishing in themselves.” 
—./1‘lwaukee Free Press. 


“Treated in a modern, scientific manner, old home 
problems which perplexed our grandmothers are 
made simple in this book.’’-—Boston Globe. 


$3.00 


We offer this book and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


41 Mt. Vernon Street, BOSTON 
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Some Books of Interest 


UR new spring list of book recommenda- 
tions is now complete, and we take special 
pleasure in including a number of new titles 
this month which we are very sure will find a 
Each of 
these books has been approved by The Read- 
ers’ Service—which means that the informa- 
tion it contains is authoritative and worth 


ready welcome among our readers. 


while. 


As previously, THe House BEAUTIFUL, 41 
Boston, will supply any of the 
A check for the 


Mt. Vernon St., 
books listed below on order. 
specified amount should be enclosed. 


House PLANNING AND BUILDING 
Title Author 


Homemakers’ Questions 
and Answers 

The Colonial House 

Bungalows “ 

Modern Farm Buildings 

Concrete and Stucco 
Houses 

Low Cost Suburban 


Joseph Chandler 
Henry H. Saylor 
Alfred Hopkins 


Oswald C. Hering 


Homes Richardson Wright 
One Hundred Country 
Houses Aymar Embury II 
The Honest House Ruby Goodnow and 
Rayne Adams 
Charles Edward Hooper 
Ernest Willmott 
Henry H. Saylor 
A. Raymond Ellis 


Reclaiming the Old House 

English House Design 

Making a Fireplace 

Making a Garage 

How to Study Architec- 
ture Chas. H. Caffin 

The Dutch Colonial House Aymar Embury II 

The Enjoyment of Archi- 
tecture 

Remodeled Farmhouses 

The Half-Timber House 


Talbot F, Hamlin 
Mary H. Northend 
Allen W. Jacl:son 


INTERIOR DECORATING 


The Art of Interior Deco- Emily Burbank and 


ration Grace Wood 
Handbook of Furniture 
Styles Walter A. Dyer 


Modern American Period 
Furniture 

Jacobean Furniture 

The Tapestry Book 

The Oriental Rug Book 

Making Curtains and 
Hangings 

Making Built-in Furniture 

Making and Furnishing 
Outdoor Rooms and 
Porches 

Colonial Homes and Their 
Furnishings 

The Lighting Book 

Decorative Styles and 


Dean and Peterson 

Helen Churchill Candee 
Helen Churchill Candee 
Mary Churchill Ripley 


Agnes Foster 
Abbott McClure 
H. D. Eterlein 


Mary H. Northend 
F. Laurent Godinez 


Periods Helen Churchill Candee 
How to Know Period 
Styles W. L. Kimmerle 
HOUSEKEEPING 


Table Decorations and 

Delicacies Hester Price 
Nutrition of a Household FE. and L. Brewster 
The Efficient Kitchen Georgie B. Child 


Harper's Household 
Handboo 
Care of a House Clark 
Housekeepers’ Handy 
Book Lucia M. Baxter 
GARDENING 


Backyard Garden, The Edward I. Farrington 
Design in Landscape 

Gardening Root and Kelley 
Gertrude Jekyll 


Frank A. Waugh 


Garden Ornament 

Outdoor Theatres 

The Well-Considered 
Garden 

Garden Steps 

Gardening for Little Girls 

The Backyard Garden 

Home Fruit Grower 

Fruits and Vegetables 
Under Glass 

Making Paths and Drive- 
ways 


Mrs. Francis King 

Ernest Cobb 

Olive Hyde Foster 

Edward I. Farrington 
G. Kains 


William Turner 


C.H. Miller 


ANTIQUES, ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Home Crafts of Today and 
‘esterday 

Collectors’ Manual 

Old Pewter, Brass, Copper 
and Sheffield Plate 

Chats on English China 

Chats on Old Furniture 

Chats on Old Clocks 

The Old China Book 

Hand Woven Coverlets 


Florence Buchanan 
N. Hudson Moore 


N. Hudson Moore 
Arthur Hayden 
Arthur Hayden 
Arthur Hayden 
N. Hudson Moore 
Eliza Calvert Hall 


Send for our list of special combination offers 
of the above books with THE House BEAUTI- 


FUL for one year. 
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Gluck as Nedda 












50 : } Caruso as Canio 






usic that Is 
more than a memory 


35 The Victrola makes the opera and the concert more than 
50 | a fleeting pleasure. It brings them right into your own home, 
2 | there to be enjoyed as your permanent, priceless possession. 

You can have encores without number. You can hear 
a the interpretations by the very same artists who won your | 
S a5 | admiration at the opera or concert—for the world’s greatest 
a)! artists make records for the Victrola. 


». 50 





Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. There are Victor dealers every- 
where, and they will gladly play any music you wish to hear and demon- 
strate the Victrola. Saenger Voice Culture Records are invaluable to vocal 
students—ask to hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


bro 
ans 


“ar 
on 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
25 coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture. and their | 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 
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UTIOTUTIUUUI VOUT COUT UOT TOOT POUT OOOO OUD POCO OOOO POO EET We are glad to serve our subscribers by advising them 





e = what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. A ; 
= STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY MUST McCutcheon S 
ACCOMPANY = ea —— ' ae READERS’ SERVICE. 
For particulars and special advertising rates for this De- H 
= ——, rn. tae sown guaaallna HousE Handkerchiefs 
|= EAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON St., Boston. : 
= of Pure Linen 
= : READERS’ SERVICE does not buy articles mentioned 
E a pee please do not send money or stamps py the Handk erchief D epart- 
IE e ment of the “Linen Store” Trade Mark 
l= Orders should be sent directly to the firms whose names ill find the 1 t d 
and addresses the READERS’ SERVICE will supply. you w n e largest and 
When ordering from these firms, please send postage for most moderately priced selection of Pure 
all articles costing under $1.00. Linen Handkerchiefs in America. In many 





instances our prices are as low as the present 
HEY were marching across a bridge of dark wholesale prices on the same Handkerchiefs. 


— Danersk Decorative Furniture 











VT 

























= teakwood, these five little elephants all For Women 
nsuiniiete ener E carved out of white bone, the largest in front 25c, 35c, 50c, 65c, 75c each. A very 

- sail 5 aneiiihath ‘ on [= and the “baby elephant” bringing up the ingen ond meoeuely simasore assortment of women’s 

1e newest and most beautiful effects are given wi . Th: SP teeS SA a es a and-embroidered Handkerchiefs of Irish, Spanish 
DANERSK’ FURNITURE ek an have. the. i= rear. This bridge of elephants made an at- and Wisden euaniiare. laa 
a! “DGE of how to obtain them. = tractive little ornament and cost only $1. 
Not by purchasing ‘sets’? as made for athousand others will |= : 5 erat $1.00 each. A large variety of hand-embroid- 
your home show vitality and charm, but by coming direct : Postage extra. [736] ered and scalloped Madeira Handkerchiefs. 
= co tbice cy Fula a the pretest laghs poesanee and the 
plant to produce the most beautiful decorative furniture in = —— as 
the world and finish it for each individual fy b ae . ° 
in some lovely scheme of your own choosing. F any of our readers are interested in old- James McCutcheon & Co. 
DANERSK FURNTTORE because through ie they can beat fashioned, hand-quilted patchwork quilts, | [| 5th Ave. 34th & 33d Sts, New York 
express their own individuality. They understand it. we know of a dozen or so, some finished, — 








Purchase through your dealer or decorator or let us help you 3 . i — 
with suggestions for single rooms or the entire house. [= others to be made up, in very quaint designs. e @ 
Send for Valuable Catalog “*E-6.” = They are always lovely on old-fashioned beds, Finest Wedding GIF I 
Complete sets in charming schemes on exhibition at | and this is a splendid opportunity to purchase 
, —_ a 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION: one. The finished lined quilts are $15 and | Moth- 
2 West 47th Street, N York E > inished $ = 

First hace West of Secaemcerm ak dh = the unfinished 7 Me ase, [737] Proof 

: Cedar 








UNUDEOUS DDO DDOOOO DDO DOO DOOD ODODE : 
LASS plateaus of heavy plate glass with Chest 











“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES’: beveled edges are always useful for hot 
; ‘ Pe ree ease Sent on 
a Wy A most complete and handsomely or cold dishes. The six-inch round is priced Free Trial 


illustrated book designed to solve ° . . ria 
your building proposition. 9 12 at ninety cents; eight-inch round at $1.25. 
inches. 38 complete designs with : 


ates Inctace extr: 7 
138 illustrations. I ost age extra. [7 38] Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chests. 























Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- ; 
ice aioe stwibe ak Anchiten- Your choice of many styles and designs 
ture. Practical information. Esti- te mare ye a seve’ tree an ite pea rate hi my 
a _ FI esr * P ead urs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust 
, iit aenciaions. bee po gdh HE Gorham silver-cloth, if used to rub up anddamp. Distinctly beautiful. — Neaded cavers home.} Factory 
— - mags pe - 7 } es, a: Lasts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves.] Home 
wr ag DI ...- nee ageing a r anos repa silver frequently, keeps it in good condition Fhe ideal wedding oe biseheag gift. Write tuday for our 
it z ” es . - 7 2 % great new illustrated catalog—a tpaid toy . 
— See eae Tey | ond seves 2 thorough cleaning. If an article PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST C0.) Dept 45 Statesville. N. C. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING is slightly tarnished it brightens it up, and 
. : s % “ . ” 
Plans and supervision furnished at moderate prices, for Home does not harm the silver. Price thirty-five Everything for the Fireplace 
Grounds, Public Parks and Cemeteries. ' " Pnct< 7 is the title of our catalog on 
; cents. Postage extra. 730 is the ti g 
CH S G. FRENCH 8 [7 39] Fireplace Equipment 


It contains the largest variety of 
Hearth Furniture in any catalog. 
“(HOME and the FIREPLACE” 
is our little book on Fireplaces That 
Satisfy. Both are free upon request. 
Write for your copy today. 

COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 W. 12th St., Chicago 


50 Church Street, New York City Tel. 837 Cortlandt a ee 


OUTHERN ANTIQUES on the Dixie Highway. Inspec- A CRICKET stool standing about _ six 
_ Ms pees es S Russeliville. K inches from the floor, with two turned 
ox t1 or 38 Fourth Street, Russellville, Ky. cricket handles, upholstered in tapestry, is 


GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS selling for $6. It is made of black wood orna- 
Direct from the Indian to you. I am mented in dull gold, and is a very useful as 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the well as good looking bit of furniture. — [740] ET 

U.S. Government, living on the Navajo Sues . WORKS OF ART IN Mi ALS 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 2 Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
































rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug ONDERFULLY attractive covers for wrongs and beaten inn extietic Soatgne Be on bene . 
companied by the U.S. Indian Agent’ ar- : : ee : ol: . ussian peasants. so linens and embroi 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. bridge tables are now making their ap- high grade of workmanship. Call or write. jek 
Send for descriptive booklet and _ price list. pearance. One of dark green sateen was fin- A Large Assortment of Wrought Iron Works of Every Description 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. : : Russian Art Studio Russian Antique Shop 
2 22S ished around the edge with black worsted and 81 East 45th St., New York 1 East 28th St., New York 








AD jae RETS large black tassels and beads at each end. - 
100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- This are sii priced at 93. Another bie! artis- =. 2 UNDERGROUND 
tic and beautiful cover was of natural linen uals iss GARBAGE RECEIVER 


less recipes 15c. 50 Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 30c. eae \ i . Sta Gamat. ore 
B. T. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N.Y. exquisitely embroidered and hemstitched in 
Has solved theproblem of the old swill- 








PEAFOWLS, the rarest and most beautiful of birds, as well Florentine work. The price was $4 [741] box nuisance with its constant renewal 
as the greatest snobs, thrive best in a beautiful country ———_—— of frozen garbage buckets for thousands 
no MARY DUNCAN McCUDDY, Oak Wood, Oakvile Logan County, Kentucky EMONADE time i d it is like of pools. Why ust yours? 
A : : : L 25 b ime 1S See “a IU IS ‘ rt Our truck wheels your ash can up or 
. . to be even more popular than usual this | down steps. 
A Charming Birdbath se ; 
8 year, making a lemonade set and tray quite | 77% our Spiral Truss mated tt 


of Artificial Stone “essary. ‘These-is a verv ttv set. c : 
Stnsiia tnataeet wigs, Chores necessary. ere is a very pretty set, consist- 
inches thick, hollowed out | ing of a squatty pitcher of etched glass, and 
round, two and one half : - ir : } Paes 
inches deep in centre sloping six tall glasses with six glass spoons, all fitting 
to three-eighths at edge. Inexpensive, Practical, Artistic. in a round white wicker tray, which comes in 
Price, $2.00. Three for $5.50, f.0. b. ‘ . . oe 
rice, $ ree for $5.50, f. 0. b. Verona either green or white, a very complete and C. H. Stephenson, Mfr. 


Verona Bird Houses. Send for List. : > 
W. H. BAYLES Verona, New Jersey practical set, for $12.50. [742] | 23 Farrar Street Lynn, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue on each 


Look for our trade mark. It will pay 
you. Sold direct. 
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N an antique shop we found the following 
accessories of furnishings which we are 
very sure will interest some of our readers: a 
large stencilled tray in proof condition, $12; 
four perfectly matched amber glass candle- 
sticks, seven and one-half inches high, $12 a 
pair; six Sandwich glass cup plates, conven- 
tionalized floral design, $4; bead bell-pull, 
color scheme brown, white and green, with 
tassel, sixty-two inches in length, $35; another 
bead bell-pull, white, green, orange and black 
with tassel, length seven feet five inches, priced 
at $40; also some charming silhouettes and old 
quilts. ' [743] 


SUBSCRIBER offers a_ beautiful brass 

fender from one of Boston’s old Colonial 
houses. The size is thirty-six inches wide and 
eight and one-half inches high. The cuttings 
are fine work of five different patterns, and the 
four unusual feet are of the claw-foot type. 
Six Italian Renaissance hooks made of brass 
and bronze, each one weighing one-half pound 
are offered by this same subscriber. These 
have been brought from Italy, and no known 
duplicates are in this country. The price is 
$6 apiece. [744] 


HANGING bowl of Haeger pottery makes 
an attractive flower holder. Suspended 
by three brass chains the five-inch bowl, in 
rich shades of blue, green or yellow, is unusu- 
ally pretty and inexpensive, too. $1.25. 
[745] 
RESH imports of Japanese toweling are 
coming in now for the first time since the 
war, and some of the designs are very attrac- 
tive. There are several different styles, some 
with light blue ground and white figures and 
others with white ground and blue and black 
figures. A piece of ten yards costs $1.75 and 
will make runners and doilies that are splendid 
for cottage use. The goods both launders and 
wears well. [746] 
T a specialty shop where the ever popular 
day bed reigns supreme, it is hard to 
make a choice. There are all kinds of expen- 
sive designs; but one very attractive single 
size four-poster in birch—stained mahogany, 
thirty inches high, is moderate at $16. Ivory, 
$17. Another design with a top rod and five 
square bars is only $14 in either mahogany or 
enamel. Hair mattresses to fit range from 
$24 up and cotton felt from $15 up. [747] 


UITE the newest fancy work for the porch 

is a filet crocheted sweater. It is very 
simple to make and seems to have the lead in 
the sweater line. It is open like filet mesh, 
and a design is worked across the bottom and 
sleeves. As it is quite transparent, black 
seems to be the popular color. For a light- 
weight sweater eight balls of Shetland Floss at 


fifty cents a ball is required. Book of designs 
is twenty-five cents. Crochet book fifteen 
cents. [748] 
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é Built With 
Koll's Lock Joint 


Patent Columns 


The Beautifier of Permanence and | Lattice 
Individuality for Public and 
Private Grounds 

Transforming barren spaces into 
spots of rarest charm and beauty. 


When writing enclose 10¢ and 
ask for Pergola Album ‘*M-30”’ 


HARTMANN-SANDERS COMPANY 


Elston and Webster Avenue, CHICAGO 
New York Office: 6 East 39th St., New York City 


Gates and 
rbors 















GALOwAY 
POTTERY 


Will give the 
ESSENTIAL TOUCH 
The Bird Bath illustrated 
will be the Delight of any 
Garden. Made in our light 
stony gray Terra Cotta, it 
stands 36 in. high with a bowl 24 in. This 

piece is specially priced at $27.50. 
Flower Pots, Vases, Boxes, Bird Baths, Fountains, Sun 


Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches, etc., are included in 
our Catalogue, which will be sent upon request. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COITA @, 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 














HILL CLOTHES DRYER 


Helps Lighten the 
Work of Wash-day. 


No walking or dragging clothes 
basket. Nosoiled clothes lines. 
Fasily fittedintospecialsocketand 


easily removed, leaving lawn clear. 


Price reasonable. Send for our 
new folder, free. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO. 


53 Central St., Worcester, Mass. 








Enamelac 


The Beautiful Air Drying Enamel 


Make your home beautiful. Also inexpensive gifts. Anyone can 
doit. Decorate wood and metal boxes, book er L 
ivory sets, furniture, etc., with ‘‘Enamelac.”’ Drys overnight. No 


8, trays, bottles. 


firing. Atyour dealers or complete Outfit of 8 colors, brushes, de- 
signs and directions in wood box. Postpaid $3 
PRANG CO., BOX 10, 1922 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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T is not often that one finds among the 

antiques Seventeenth Century chairs such 
as these offered by one of our subscribers: a 
Chippendale, Gothic design at $85; a banister 
back, original rush seat, $45; a pair of fan back 
Windsors at $40; an early Queen Anne Spanish 
foot at $50; also an interesting lowboy of same 
period at $11o. “All these rare pieces are in 
perfect condition. [749] 


E know of a lady in Connecticut who 

makes up to order very beautiful sets of 
bedspread and pillow covers in the old knotted 
designs which are so appropriate for Colonial 
homes. She is able to fill orders for these sets 
at short notice and can make them within six 
weeks. Prices depend upon the size of the 
spread desired and the elaborateness of the 
design. [750] 


SBESTOS mats under doilies save a pol- 
ished table many a disfiguring spot. Ob- 
long style, eight-inch size, costs en cents; ten- 
inch size, twelve cents; twelve-inch size, fif- 
teen cents. Platter size, twenty-five cents; 
eight-inch round mats are fifteen cents. [751] 


Now is the season to pick up good-looking 
flower boxes for porches and windows, 
and none is more artistic than one made of 
Weller pottery in rich old ivory tints. It is 
eighteen inches long and nine inches high and 
is a reproduction of Italian design; festoon on 
the ends and groups of figures on the sides. 
The price is $6.50. At the same shop, a single 
six-inch flower pot and saucer of the Weller 

pottery in similar design is priced at $1.75. 
[752] 


KITCHEN cutlery set consisting of six 
pieces of very best tempered steel with 
waterproof, hardwood handles is reasonably 
priced at $1.95. There is a meat cleaver and 
tenderer, a bread knife, vegetable knife, strong 
fork, spatula, and a ‘“‘four-in-one’’ utensil 
combining knife, cork opener and can opener. 
[753] 


BROAD, squatty seven-inch candlesticks of 

a plaster composition, modeled with 
fruit and leaves around top and base, first 
tinted dull gold and then finished in the soft 
polychrome colors, are very artistic. The 
rich colors blend beautifully and the effect is 
charming. They are made for the large one 
and one-half inch candles and are $5 without 
and $6 with candles. [754] 


WEET peas are about in blossom and noth- 

ing is prettier to hold them than a flaring 
green glass vase, called purposely a sweet-pea 
vase. They are very inexpensive, only sixty 
cents for the five-inch and seventy-five cents 
for the six-inch size, which is quite an item, as 
sweet peas are usually so abundant that sev- 
eral vases are necessary, [755 
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Are ideal 
windows for 
modern 
houses when 
American- 
ized by our 
adjusters. 
They oper- 
ate the sash 
without disturbing screens, storm sash 
or curtains. Our beautifully illustrated 
booklet tells why all the windows in your 
house should be casements. It’s invalu- 
able to home builders. So just postalize. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 


3 So. Clinton Street, Chicago. 

















In many localities 
fine building stone 
may be found in old 
fields andfences. The 
illustration shows 
how it was used to 
advantage in an 
American adaption 
of the delightful Tu- 
dor style. 

We invite inquiry 
with regard to all 
problems of country 
building ; house, ga- 
rage, farm buildings, 
roads, planting, etc. 


** Residence of atau 2 4 ALFRED HOPKINS 


Hartsdale, Architect 101 Park Ave., N.Y. 


Big $2. 50 Offer—K EITH’S 


| The magazine for Home- 
builders, and a recognized au- 
thority on planning, building 
and decorating Artistic 
Homes. 

Each number contains 
PLANS by leading archi- 
tects. Subscription, $2.50. 
On all newsstands 25c copy. 
Twelve big house building numbers and your choice of any one of 

KEITH’S Plan Books 
100 Plans of Bungalows 100 Artistic Homes. 
104 Plans cstg. below $3000 100 Plans Cement and Brick. 
125 $4000 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats. 
| es = 26500 
KEITH’ S, 216 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.— 


The beauty / and utility of casement windows 
will be fully appreciated by using 


WILKINS CASEMENT ADJUSTERS. 


Can be used on new or old casements, with 
or without screens. Self-locking and adjust- 
able, easily operated. Write for illustrated 
and descriptive circular. 


GEORGE LESTER WILKINS, 7071 No. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 

































Two Uses From 





Axe One Socket 


Get two conveniences from single 
i electric <S sockets with the 


Makes =e Se> Dealer’ 's 









BENJAMIN 
ELECTRIC 
‘\ MFG. CO. 


Chicago 
New York 
San Francisco 












Question: Is there any special kind of 
plaster ornament suitable for domestic use? 

ANSWER: The proper treatment of orna- 
ment in soft plaster is a rather difficult one, 
as until recently most of it, while cast, is 
designed on the basis of old work; this was 
chiefly made of ‘‘stucco duro,” a somewhat 
different material, and much more modelled 
in the actual stucco than is ever the case now. 
Cast work can reproduce these effects after a 
fashion, but has its own qualities which should 
be more studied. Designs for it should be 
rather flat, soft in effect, and enrichments of 
the surface rather than architectural forms 
in themselves, or motives more suited for carv- 


- ing in wood or stone than casting in a soft 


material. Modern English work is very suc- 
cessful in this respect. 


QuesTION: Is extra thick face brick any 
better than a smaller size? 

ANSWER: Structurally there is not much 
choice if the brick is properly bonded—artisti- 
cally, the ordinary small size brick, running 
around two inches in height, is better. The 
thicker bricks usually seem out of scale, 
though this is perhaps mostly a matter of 
habit. A more serious difficulty is the color. 
It is the color of the joint which is the unifying 
part in the wall; the joint supplies a constant 
neutral color element through units which, 
taken by themselves, are often too bright 
in color to be pleasant. Very large bricks 
reduce the amount of joint and increase the 
area of unneutralized color. Thus, unless the 
bricks themselves are extraordinarily good in 
color, the general effect is less harmonious 
than if smaller units had been used. 


Are built-in gutters better 


QUESTION: 
than hung gutters? 
ANSWER: The great advantages of a hung 


gutter are ease of repair and the fact that any 
stopping up is confined to the gutter and will 
not back up and cause a leak. Still, there are 
many cases where a hung gutter is an objec- 
tion from the point of view of design, especially 
in Colonial or other classic work, and there is 
no reason why a built-in gutter should not be 
used if large enough and set with a proper 
pitch and sufficiently large and correctly 
located downspouts. Unless lined with metal, 
a wood gutter may be painted with a special 
water-resisting paint. 


QuEsTION: What isa good method of 
keeping water out of a cellar? 

ANSWER: The question is largely a matter 
of drainage. The site and character of the 
soil of course determine the natural drainage, 
but it is always wise, if it can be afforded, 
to maintain a constant drainage by filling 
in outside and down to the bottom of the 
foundation walls with broken stone. This 
may be brought to within six inches of grade. 
Better still is to lay an open tile drain all 
around the outside walls, leading into a dry 
well. This keeps the surface water away 
from the walls, and provides for its proper 
seepage into the earth. 
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HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Your cottage or bungalow 
for the Summer is already 
planned and built. You will 
find it in the Hodgson Cata- 
log. There are a number of 
sizes and styles. They are 
built of the best materials, 
Skillful workmanship makes 
them snug and weather tight. 

Perhaps you wanta garage, 
play house, a dog kennel, or 
even a bird house. We will 
ship the painted and fitted 
sections that are quickly and 
easily set up. Write for cata- 
log today. 


F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 6 E. 39th St., New York 



































IF you intend to build and wish your new hone to be Gere from 
the commonplace and expressiveof your individuality, you will be in- 
terested in my proposition in regard to special sketches and in the two 
publications described here. ‘* Colonial Houses,’’ with new designs for 
1919, containing floor plans, perspectives, descriptions and estimates 
for designs in that ever- ‘pleasing- -style. Price by express prepaid, $5. 
“STUCCO HOUSES,” containing perspectives and scale floor plans of 
designs suitable for this imperishable construction. Price by express 
prepaid, %. In ordering give brief description of your requirements 
and they will have earnest consideration. Plans furnished for the 
alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. Fireproof 
dwellings a specialty. Visits for consultation and inspection. 


Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to E. S. Child), 


Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 
SEND these 





BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan future homes now with Economy Plans of 
California Homes—noted for comfort, 
beauty and adaptability to any climate. 

‘*Representative Cal. Homes’”’ 
53 Plans, $2500 to $7000—60 cts. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500—60 cts. 

*‘Little Bungalows”’ 

40 Plans, $500 to $2000—40 cts. 
PECIAL $1.50 OFFER: Send $1.50 for all3 books and FREE 


Ss get book of 75 — eta also Garage plans ...... 
ney back if not satisfied. 


E. W. STILLWELL & “CO. Architects 777 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
















HOLLow concrete blocks made by the “ wet’’ process and 
cured by steam, are the most inexpensive building ma- 
terial, quality considered, on the market today. They are very 
strong, fireproof, waterproof, heat and cold proof, their cost 
in place is about the same as wood, and as a backing for stucco 
they are unequaled. Made in various sizes, shapes and finish, 
and adapted to every conceivable use. Send for circular, 


WATERTOWN CONCRETE STONE CO. 
60 Arsenal Street, Watertown, Mass. 
Telephone, Newton North 2747 
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HIS device revolutionizes heating plant at- 

tention. Maintains exactly the degree you 
desire day and night— saves fuel and many 
steps —a marvel of convenience. 


Fiyd NNEAPOLIS” 
EAT REGULATOR 


is entirely automatic at alltimes. Works per 
fectly with any heating plant burning coal or 
gas. Sold by the heating trade everywhere. 
Guaranteed satisfactory. Write for booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


2745 Fourth Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Build It ‘This Year 
—Don't Wait! 


Enjoy life to the fullest in a home of your own. Arrange it in the way 
that you and yours want it and—bid landlords goodbye. 

There is actual home-building economy coupled with unlimited 
choice of color motif in the use of 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


Satin-Like Interior Trim 


For perfect white enameled wood work it costs less —for stains it 
is unsurpassed. 

Feast your eyes on the eighteen fascinating houses attractively 
shown in our new descriptive folio —complimentary, of course. 
Write now. 

CArkansas Soft Pine Is Trade Marked and Sold Ly Dealers East of the Rockies 














Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


631 ‘Boyle Building 


Little Rock , Arkansas 
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Illustration of a Chinese Rug made upon our own looms in China 


Symbolism in Chinese Rugs 


The rugs of China, now generally admired because of their 
unusual color effects, have an added charm in designs evolved ‘from 
the great religious beliefs under which the people have lived. 

In the design illustrated above are depicted, upon a medium por- 
celain blue ground, the eight Buddhist symbols, also the chess board, 
scrolls, and musical instruments, which are symbols of the Literati. 
The central medallion shows an arrangement of the Phoenix, a 
symbol of prosperity, while in the other medallions, is shown the 
“Lung,” or Dragon of Heaven, guarding a pearl. The designs of 
our Chinese Rugs follow faithfully those of the earlier periods. 


We have numerous other designs ready for delivery, and can make any required 
size in a reasonable time. Further information will be gladly given upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 
Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


San Francisco, Cal. Washington, D. C. 
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The beautiful Long Island estate of Capt. J.R. De Lamar, HES 
reproduced from an original painting in oil. The treat- 
ment of the trees was entrusted to the proved skill o : j : 7 ‘ ‘4 
Davey Tree Surgeons p f FINE house is built in a setting of magnificent trees and gives 

romise of great and perenne beauty. Drives are built and per- 


haps falf the roots of the adjacent trees are cut away. The trees die or 





Among prominent Davey clients are: become half dead —ugly objects of the landscape. 
HON. TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY SEPH PULITZER, JR. ° . 1 
canes. seen oie rr perm H ao The lawn is graded. Heavy soil is dumped over the roots of the trees. 
TER F. DR VINCENT ASTOR N knowledge is used tect th iceless feat f th 
FOSTER F. DRYDEN VINCENT ASTOR No care or knowledge is used to protect these priceless features of the 
T. DE WITT CUYLER JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER landscape. The trees die—nine times out of ten. He who says that it does 


not hurt to bury the roots of trees, does not know trees. 


On the other hand, many an estate owner walks by some fine old trees on his place that 
are going to premature destruction from internal decay. The leaves may still be green 
and the trunks a mere shell, ready to break apart or topple over in a wind storm. He is 
unconscious of impending loss, because he has had no occasion to learn how trees live— 
or how and why they die. 





The very first thing-— you owe this to yourself— you ought to do to protect the cash value 
of your trees, is to secure the advice and suggestions of a Davey Tree Surgeon. A careful 
examination of your trees will be made by appointment. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 406 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 


Branch Offices with telephone connections in New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. Write nearest office 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 





Permanent representatives located at Boston, Newport, Lenox, Hartford, Stamford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, 
Jamaica, L. I., Newark, N. J., Harrisburg, Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City. Canadian address: 252 Laugauchitere West, Montreal 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing themselves 











THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK Boston Philadelphia Savannah Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis CHICAGO 
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